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- remains is something like this: Max Weber’s 


OLOGICA 


"FOREWORD necessity, know | no Law; and such recent 

h 
MONG ‘the important institutions “whole” views as those of Stuart Chase i 
-Kluckhohn deal with all of “law” on 


- society, that of law is the most eg: 
lected by social scientists. J. R. Com- OF two, and not significantly. On 


mons’ admirable “Legal Foundations of 
_ Capitalism” has b been as neglected in effec- — 
tive use as has been the Bonbright study on 


Valuation. One must make an exception for 
Berle and Means, whose work bit in; a prior as that of getting and holding folk together 


exception for - Ogburn’s development of the in a working team, and then of making ists 


concept of ‘ ‘social lag” out of materials sub- _ team go “creer is a job social sci scientists | 


Cleveland Crime Survey, 2 a fruitful 
spark- plugged by Pound and Frankfurter. 


4 
The exceptions having thus been made, w hat sor phe 


magnificent work on Sociology of Law is - disciplines. This is in part the fault of the 


practically undeveloped almost unno- 
ticed by later the much less questions about the doctrinally correct inter- 
pretation of rules of law, and jurisprudes _ 


valuable work of Ehrlich remains undevel- of reputation (and, pr ters worse, of 


on the theoretical side. Ogburn has 

‘hardly lose thet font have solemnly built ‘ ‘systems” which no 

As solemnly take “Jaw” to consist -exclusiv ely. of 

4 s for the “new, broad, jobs” of synthesis: 4 and. sted 

‘Middletown and Middletown Revisited, like or “imperatt 


_ teachers as being primarily the study of 
Zs This paper appears, by agreement, jointly in 
rules of law, and so on down the line until an 


this Review and the Harvard Law Review. Each 
however, carries its own Foreworp, ‘outsider might fairly t think that there is 
addressed to its own public. The paper was read nothing to law except these authoritative 
at the annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological — rules, statutory or other, which explain how — 


Society held in New York, April 23-24, 19409. 


University. Visiting Professor of Law, Harvard Lew 


“of Jaw” has been seen even by university 


cies. And since it is s plain, almost by 


lawyers. “Questions of law,” to lawyers, are 


— 
Volume 
— 
Moly — 
n LAW AND THE SOUIAL SUIENCES— 
a 4 
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tion, that nobody but a trained lawyer (and so handled. And all along | I have been meet- 


_ avery good one, too) | can move with comfort i ing discussions of “law” in a context of “So- 


accuracy among these rules of law and cial control” of unspecified somebodies by 
their doctrinally correct quarter- -shades of other unspecified somebodies to unspecified 

* _ Meaning, it is little wonder that the gentle- ends by means which are indeed sometimes — a 

‘ men from the other social disciplines stay out. ~ somewhat loosely indicated. It seems tome J di 
Indeed, if all the lawyer has to contribute today that except for a little work in the , a 

. is information about what the doctrinally © field of crime and some in labor relations the in 
correct rule is, then he is a proud member "quantitative side of sociology has tended to 7 i ni 

of the kind of discipline of which the sad slight the legal, and that even the fine quali- fa 
German once remarked that “The Le egis- tative analysis which has marked the leading be pe 
lature n may repeal my whole Vt ‘issenschaft  satlelegeal thought | of the last decade or so b la 

tomorrow”—an attribute which somehow has left relatively undeveloped the pioneer-— de 
does not recommend - the findings of a dis- ing work in regard to the “law” field of, say, ye 

va cipline” to neighbors who think of their own Bentley, and the extraordinarily penetrating de 
as science. thought of Mar Weber. 
>> __ Neither, over the years, do I find too r much The contention here is that a different JF th 
effective effort at neighborliness, let alone approach to law renders two- -way contact wi 
4 brotherliness, from the side the social and traffic between law and the other social dif 
‘disciplines, or of sociology ‘in particular. easy, direct, and very fruitful on | tw 
_ ‘hen I was younger I used to hear smuggish each end, For the shrewder observers have bel 

assertions among my sociological friends long seen that there is vastly more to 
as: take the sociological the than any rules. Pound, for instance—one of 
legal, approach to crime”; and I suspect an the shrewdest—has for some three decades ‘ref 

inquiring reporter could still hear much been insisting on a number of things 
the same (perhaps with “psychiatric” often which most men of sociology and government ess 

"substituted for ‘ “sociological”)—though still turn a stubborn back.* * Rules he sees 

is surely somewhat obvious that when you as ‘an important part of law, and he ol wo 

take “the legal” out, you also take out _ them as rules for conduct (“precepts”) not : acti 

“crime. hen I was somewhat older as that queer confusion which persists in the 

5 began to find law discussed as most highly literature (both legal and non-legal) as x ~ whi 

¢ _ developed of “ ‘the codes” and the one backed “rules of conduct. ” Pound adds, as part of © “3 dor 

by the state; ; but w with little effort, for law, concepts, standards , Principles, and 

example, explore the interesting ideals: : whole r range of tradition-carried 

_ ferences between a “code” made and staffed = = and shapers of men and of their work — | whi 

_ prof professional specialists and one not wit hich more frequently than not run largely 
Unless in ay or another ¢ All-of- ofa any verbal frame. hus the drive for incl 

or somebody-claiming-to-act-for-All-of-Us gets busy justice in legal work has | power though 
dealing © with — undesired behavior, what room no man may be able to ‘say what Justice is; 4 any 

is there for a “crime” idea? The “sociological” o or the ideal of uprightness for judge and for meg 

questions to which such other approaches are less striking is the to to wha h Pounds 

addressed are: What behavior (past or prospective) — ‘i work in its most original and fruitful phases still. mak 

is a general bother? Who is to do something about = goes unused and above all undeveloped; as also, in tele 
ite How? And of course old-line law may be a a its exaggerations and errors, uncorrected. Our insti Gali 
‘bit backward in such matters. But, as Dession so tution of law lacks as yet one aspect necessary to — eh 
shrewdly reminded us before Hitler did, the ques- _ its health: an on-going, on-growing, critical, con- P| and 
tion of How is at least twofold. It involves not - structive and constantly retested body of theory and >) 4 and 

_ merely how to handle your man when you howe __ of application of theory. But one would have thought — . of | 

him, but the problem of how to sort him out of _ that the universal recognition of Pound's standing = 


_ would have led to an exception in his case. 
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‘though no man may be able to reduce its stand, friends with, from, and 
content to words. Pound then goes on to "comfortably contribute to. 
include in law “a technique, "a “taught” central aspect of an institution is 
technique, for developing and applying these ganized _activit y, activity organized around © 
: authoritative materials for control, guidance, the cleaning up of some job. In the case of — 
decision, and he adds “the” judicial and — the major institutions (of which the institu- 
- administrative “process. ” All of these e phras- tion of law is one) the jobs concerned are 
_ ings simplify more than is wise. “The” tech- vital to the continued existence of the society — 
nique i is really a rather elaborate and Janus- or group. Plainly, an important portion of © 
faced ‘set of techniques S; very. considerable any institution lies in the world of ideas: 
portions of them” are not taught, ne implies patterns for action, it~ 


= - largely in the inarticulate, though they are implies lines of back-and-forth felt as correct 

is learned by most men of the law (e.g. how do and right, it implies problems of morale, of 

= — you tell when to hold a precedent or statute felt goal, and the like. Yet I want to insist a 

_ down, when on the other hand to let loose _ peculiarly on the need for including and for 

growth- “power?) ; and by the same e token stressing the conduct- phases of the institu- 

_ there are many and different kinds of pr process 7 _ tion—both patterned and unpatterned—and . 

within the judicial field (consider the huge 5. such things as physical equipment, and above 

tween trial to ) court and trial toa jury, ‘the consuming and supporting public. I 

; - between a new J. P . and a skilled and ex- _ should wish to gather in also not only active / 

; cso: circuit judge) and of course even ¥ conduct but the relevant attitudes and rele- 
more so within the administrative. But such ¥ vant lines of inaction, and the interactions of 

“refinements are unnecesary to the main — any portion of the institution with any other 
point, which is that with techniques and proc- institution; and the machinery for recruiting — 


differences between trial and appeal, be- all people, both the revelant specialists and 


y esses Pound has moved “law” out of the - and for breaking i in the institution’s special- 


world of the purely normative, the world of ized personnel; and a dozen or so other ob- 

words and meanings, and into the world of vious elements in any living major complex 

action, of human behavior, of patterns” of the “institution” sort. Indeed the first 

ways of actually getting things done; and, direct contribution of the “law” discipline to 
: is more, of “the people who get things _ sociology lies just here. For there has been a : 
done. You can have no techniques without — recurrent tendency i in sociology, as careful 

technicians, no processes without people. E thinkers have come to perceive more and — 

Pound then goes on to add “the legal order,” _ more keenly the e huge part played i in life by 7 : 
_ which he leaves not only undefined b but almost ideas, by norms, by standards’ and ideals 
~unindicated; yet anybody can see that it sharp or vague—there has been a recurrent 

includes a considerable quantity of “observ- tendency to move off of th e action-phase of 
ance” and “support” and organization, and what is there, and off the person- phase of 

4 anybody can suspect that “the legal order” is what i is there, and to take the set of norms 

meant to include also such going enterprises or standards which are also there as being, ~ 
as courts, legislatures, law publishers, and without more, the institution, or the culture.* Sle 


police, All you have to do i is to borrow a ion” I 
2s sociology: _ * The best discussion of “institution” I have ever 


seen in print is the article of that name by Walton 
Hamilton in 8 Encyc. Soc. Sci. 84 (1937). I think 
7 interesting that those of us who tend to see 
“cialists and the relevant equipment as the central and most important 
a the manner of organization of the whole; _ concept in social science (I should reckon in Max ae 


Weber, J. R. Commons, Hamilton, Malinowski) 
and Pound's picture of law—the institution have been heavily influenced in our thinking by 


forthwith a something work on the legal side. | | 
which any social scientist can look at, under- ee ‘iT have spotted this, for example, in otherwise 
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_ Now in the tongue of the court crier: Oyez! 


~Oyez! Oy ez! W hich is to say: Hear and Wh hat then, are the jobs of t of this particular 

Attend! ! That way lies waste and positive institution? There is one interesting thing 
_ error. The men of law have labored now for about it: Even a layman who may have 
centuries over the most developed, ‘empiictt, fallen into thinking law and lawyers to be 
and integrated bodies of norms and stand- 2. pure instruments of trickery or of pital 
ards man has ever devised; the men of law = gion still thinks when he ones something 


have taken these bodies as being effective — “wrong” that “there ought to be a law about — 
somethings in themselves, and their ingen- Even social scientists who shudder a away 


. ity in finding diverse and useful ways of from law as a child shudders away from a 
_ laboring on that premise has been worthy — 4 dark cellar or who curse it without bothering — 


of a Philadelphia lawyer. But the labors have to understand, as a losing gambler “curses: 


"either been barren® or they have been actively «the Iyck” —even such folk find in them. 
misleading (the conception of a government selves an uneasy, unreasoned but unyielding 
“of law and not of men”), or else they have ~ - conviction that law is one of the major and 
achieved a semblance of sense in result only central of our institutions. The social scien- 
through smuggling bits of horse-sense into ~ tist has even marked off a discipline—Goy- 
action and discussion by techniques akin ernment, or Political Science—to express 


a 


= 


that of the wizard’s hat, though largely that conviction; though he has carefully left 


unconscious in their operation. * From such out of that discipline its black-dark cellar 
error law has finally been driven, for help gal tenet ~The mere layman has a 
and light, into supplementing the “norm- wor Suet intuition: he lumps together in his feel- 
standard” aspect by the whole rich range of ing Law and Government (and also Law and : 
other aspects of an institution. The lesson Order). And when one looks to see, it is 
_is plain in regard to any * poy mardi and plain enough what the great and basic j job 
in regard to “culture” at large. is, on which the institution of law-and- “gov- 
The rule aves Sees is focused. It is the job, for any 


thus one tool-part of the institution; one group, for any community, for any political 


_ hugely developed part; one part Vital to 


“4 ee team-work, to be and remain 

~ and no more e than that, and a tool- -part n no- _ Tecognizable as a group or as a political entity 
_ where near so effective as it purports to be. or as a society. The fundamental law-and- 
And the variability and impermanence of government job is, then, the job that is fun- 
the rules of law become not only understand- damental to the existence of any society and 
able but interesting when the rules are seen — any social discipline at all: it is the job of — 
__ as being not the very substance of the disci- _ ee producing and maintaining the groupness of 
pline, but instead as being some of the group.” Groupness does not just happen 
_ measures by which the men of the discipline without 1 machinery and without work. It does 
_ go about the jobs of the institution. dearth __ not just continue, without machinery and . 


ae _ admirable work of Murdock, T. Parsons, Kluck- — _ without work. . Neither does i it t just operate, 


"I see Kelsen’s work as utterly sterile, save in divergent drives, ‘the frictions, the disrup- 
C34 by-products that derive from his taking his shrewd : tions inherent among human beings 1 must be 


h 
pure fought down and conquered, and some net 


Nowhere better illustrated than in Stammler’s must | achieved, else or 


sition of “right” law. The same procedure per- 
Patterson, Lectures on Jurisprudence (1st ed. 
040). It is indeed an almost superhuman task for — The. case is one for lyrics ss ents as for stay, i 
on with = Miss Stein has set a persuasive pattern: A 
is a is a group is ‘group: in e a 
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work of our society is a product, 
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t 


society blows u up or dribbles apart rt or starves: very fact that the organ speak 


course the ‘institution of law- and- -gov- 

‘ernment operates according to the laws of “he e vast job team- 
institutions generally. Among these latter groupness is too broad for easy study all-at- 

there is one which deserves our particular once. I have found the actual operations 
immediate n notice: to wit, that 
overlap i wl their functions as they do in — 

‘rived from. growth as contrasted with con- te run Poel in passing. There i is the clean- 

“scious planned creation, the more striking : ing up of trouble-cases, which in various 
is this overlapping. So that there is no insti- groups has been dealt with by tommy-gun or 
tution whose main job (or jobs) is got done i gas, by legally binding compromise, | by | 
by. that institution alone. Thus national decree of a king or father or judge, by elec. 
defense is not accomplished by the armed tion or electrocution, revolution, oracle, or — 

services alone; education is achieved only in _some combination or variation. There is as_ , 

minor part by the machinery organized and another sub-job the channeling of conduct, 
_ specialized to that end; the market controls habit, and expectation in such fashion as to — 

prevent or reduce the emergence of such — 
ices nor within the family nor within such ~— trouble- -Cases ; and especially in a mobile 
areas as park, school, highway, or social - society such as ours there is the peculiarly 

security. And the organization of the team- important job of re-channeling conduct a 
in first creating new conditions for person or group, — 


instance, in large part of education in ‘the still v without touching off too unmanageably — 


family (turning new balls of wild, semi- ran-— _ in the way of trouble- -cases. . There i is, 


regulation of the 


market. Let that You will observe many lesser 


ertheless, the job of groupness is soundly legal-governmental institutions gather 

viewed as essentially the job of this particu- |  fortably under these heads, along with but- 

lar institution of law-and- -government: first, - tressing institutions which are not primarily 
(but only partly) legal-governmental. Around 


_ because that is the only large scale institu- 
tion which specializes constantly on that job, the trouble-case cluster judicial machinery, 


and the only one for which that job is the _ the vote (in elections, in legislatures, in the 


> -and-government is our machinery for 
as a phase of the other two), because law- 


- speak for the Whole of Us. So much so, in- of the income tax return, the general r recog- 


a 


_ major specialty; second, because it is to law- Supreme Court), the whole machinery of - 
: government that we turn, in regard to persuasion and negotiation, of contract in 
the job of effective groupness, ’ whenever the > law, of “deal” in business, labor, or politics. 

other machinery fails to get that job done; Around the initial ‘channeling job clusters 

_ that body of regulative law which has ceased 

conscious rekiltering, for deliberate correc- — to be challenged by litigation “on points of 

tion, for planned cure; and third (perhaps law” and which is therefore met in court — 
only in case of doubt on the facts or in case 

_ and-government is the one institution which ¥ of the perverse recalcitrance of some offender; 


is recognized in this. matter as proper to here we. meet the traffic- light, the filing 4 


deed, that when in any group or society nition of rightful possession and of the status, 
there may be doubt on the point, you will of marriage, of governmental ¢ office, of citizen- 
recognize an organ of law-and-government while such buttressing not- -primarily- 

for — societ or - that grou b the legal machineries as family and market have 
(for th that gro up) yt 
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i. world of correct doctrine to make a policy 7 


"already b been Re- 

in turn, opens up the whole law and prac- judgment about doctrine: about whether 4 
tice of transactions (contract, will, deed, - what is the flatly correct within the prevail- 7 
formation of new association or marriage, - ing doctrinal system is also wise and good. _ 
new issue of securities, patent, copyr right), . Or: (2) what the official law is on the at 

a of new legislation or regulation or of is doubtful; but the authoritative personnel 
change of leadership, in any group or society; _will probably decide it to be thus-and-so, - 
_in the less directly “legal” aspect, we have That is, one can step outside the world of 
, the whole r range of problem a and practice in- eA doctrinal materials as they stand, and rec- 

_ Side the areas of the legal freedoms and rl - ognize that the authoritative judgment and 
bilities. Meantime, the regulation of the “say” action of authoritative personnel must also 
cuts into the basic constitution of any group, es (and -determinativ ely) be reckoned with. 
eallocation of powers, and also into all such _ This second aspect is, from the standpoint 
forms as are included under Bills the world of doctrine,” bold, ale 


ocedures, or or ‘under the c ‘committee proce- it represents a ‘a partial advance- 
dure and “three-readings” procedure and intrusion of “institution” thinking 
other parliamentary procedure of a legisla- - But even it gives no verbal wherewithal — 
ture; and such regulation of the say takes to pick up such an odd lot situation as the 
account no less of such non-official legal facts . filibuster. On the other hand, from the 
as personal prestige and unofficial organiza- _ standpoint of the institution-and-its-jobs we 
tion of power and force of personality—in a can with reasonable speed reach a reason- — 
word, of all the less official-“legal” phases ably accurate description even of the fili- - 
which e1 enter” nonetheless into the buster: here i isa minor institution of consti-_ 


inhichever be taken as the entirety which of important delay in crisis; small- 
rigs unit of observation at the moment. i ‘minority power of effective veto) but which | 
has official standing neither as Constitution — 
The contribution to to the legal discipline, 4 ject to change by a single house (though it 
3 on the doctrinal side, of this approach would seem to be Constitution for that 
4 


by way of the institution- and- its-jobs is ob- house, being safeguarded ‘against change by 
vious. The approach opens up a whole new ; simple vote;) yet it is an institution 0 

_ dimension; it takes thought, observation, 4 firmly grounded i in practice and in dear- held 
and action out of Euclid’s theorems into senatorial tradition that its essence appears 

_-: perspective, out of the flat into the round; — rather more firmly seated in the national — 
it provides eyes and vocabulary for handling © government than are many pieces of official | 


otherwise would remain blind and puz-— Constitution. The British would certainly 
ailing, hardly graspable situations. Thus, for call it constitutional, as an important and © 
instance, in the world of correct legal doc- solidly established phase o of the allocation of 

trine a question can answer only to Yes or national power. And we should see > things 
_ No. Either, say, the right of filibuster (more more clearly if we adopted their way of see- 

_ ing and describing such matters, so long as 4 

-and- liberty, as against the Rest- of- remember that some parts of our Cone 
Senate) is constitutionally guaranteed, or it stitution carry also an extra attribute: that — 

_ is not; and it either is “law” or it is not. One of judicial review of conflicting legislation. — 
can hedge the Yes-or-No a approach a a little: as say therefore that on the legal side one 

; (1) This i is indeed the official law ci ee power, via this institution-and-its-jobs — 


_ point, but it should be changed; or it is in- approach, to pick. up, describe, and study — j 
comfortably various queer situations such 
practice-v -without- recognized- explict-rule, 


deed not the official law, but it should 
E = so. That is is, one can ‘step outside the 
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AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES | 
or the letter statute, the influence of within a tradition both of goodwill and of 
tacit decencies, the position (“legal” posi _ know- how each of which is part of what we 
_mnajor- or kings’ favor- know as “under law.’ ’ One then perceives, 
again as of course, that the “law” pole of 
- prime ministers. Much more important, how- the institution is that i in which it is regularity . 
ever, is the n new dimension of insight action, | Teckonable advance 


ns i law or do they make it? If you pose this “suai” pole is that in which — 

question in the world of -correct—or incor- judgment in particular s situation 
rect—doctrine, you enter on a never- -ending» with similar unrealistic exaggeration into ‘the 

battle. If you pose it, on the other hand, forefront. But something of each aspect is — 

: terms of institution- and- its- jobs, you see at. Present in fact in every official action; and 
once that the question is meaningless: be: ay very considerable quantum of each aspect 2 

cause the judges in fact do both at once. is present in every proper official action, in 

They ake the law by voicing what had order that rules may be informed always — 

been voiced before, and how they ‘voice with function, and that personal judgment 

it—both in spotting the issue, and in phras- may be informed always with a drive for 

ing it, as well as in the sharp or loose phras- rightness and for regularity. Indeed I think 

ing of the solving rule, and in the limitation it a fair statement that official action within 

: oF extension and the direction of issue and the area of discretion completely uncon- 

that “how” is creation by the _ trolled as yet by explicit rule becomes rightly 7 
judges. But they create with given materials motivated according to how far that action: : 

M4 which come to them not only with content Y is informed by a conscious or unconscious e 

with which not only limit for such action as would be right and 


phrasing— rat ati 


strain 
direction: rather and with one that such | action right in fact ace 
rather than another and with one to how far such a is success- 


exercise of discretion, be the exercise wise or » 
them as right and just within the going unwise. ‘That formulation comes close 
system is largely given by those materials ~ solving the true relation between discretion 7 
and by ‘the situation around and before e them, and rule in relation to the personnel of law- 
and their decision is in consequence quite _ and- -government; and I suggest that that 
literally found and recognized, as well as” formulation is a direct and fairly obvious 
made. Which is as true here and today as it outgrowth of the institution-and-its-jobs ap- 
in the ancient primitive interaction of Gy 


Again, the view of law-and- -government as 
q essence a single institution opens up There are_ two of ‘sub- job 


one stroke an answer to two problems which which I find it useful to mark off. The one — 
have for centuries been eluding effective is introduced well enough by the problem of 
; -answer-in-words: that of the relation of rule __ eliciting effective leadership ‘and effective ad- 
and discretion , and of the relation of rules” ministration, just suggested by our discus- yo 
sion of the personnel and discretion factors: 
who is thinking song thin law-and-government. It is the positive job 


law can ever fall into the misconception that of the institution: the organizing and direct- | js 
things get done by rules of law alone “and @ ing of the team in such fashion as to elicit 


not men;” instead, the picture becomes at _ positive drive, as to produce an an unfolding of ae 
once and of course that of an interaction—of | possibility, of vision, of health. This is a 
men acting under and within rules, and under — _ something patently different fr from any 
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mere machinery of “say,” or or effect I suspect that one needs, a solid 
from any merely negative machinery for _ tradition of character and heart; but that is 
_ keeping or getting people out of one anoth- another story.) Once this i is perceived, it be- 
_er’s hair. It is a positive net which needs comes clear that the stuff of official legal 
positive achieving; its nature is ‘Suggested rules, official legal concepts, etc. presents it- 
_by paeans on free enterprise, by Worries - self under completely different aspects ac- 
over taxation as crippling incentive, by a | cording to the particular craft-job which is 
__ program of lessened working hours and bet- concerned. Thus the judge, the counsellor, 
tered labor conditions directed to increasing the advocate, the legislator, the policy- ing 
St and accompanied by effort to enrich _ ing administrator, the administrative sub- 


_ resulting leisure—and the like. It is an as- 7 altern or private, all see and use the official 
of the of law-and- govern- rule- otull differently, and the more detailed 
different crafts, of their craft- 


part not only o of the government side but -traditions, -ideals, -organization, 


also as a the “ -law”’ side ( tale, -recruiting, and 
“4 ogn 
use; and the liberties within a legal system, — - like pasar that I shall have to say, > 
the of strain toward use of the ‘this observation or its ‘consequences 


Ps quite as vital parts of the s system as are i it is obvious. The social disciplines have a 
a t | for decades or centuries that com- 
therefore which is in and part of the law- municable know-how is of essence of 

_ enough, but which our thinkers technology. Such a thing as the trade | or 
since Swift’s time have been curiously slow guild secret has been dealt with in the con- 

to stress.* But it is an aspect which the “plus- text of monopoly and competition, in the con- ; 


iain oe of the groupness-insti- text of diffusion and invention, in the con- 


tution almost forces to text of magic, priest-craft, specialist’s 


obvious =) con and general technology, and so so 


__ The last line of sub- job which I like to in the context of specialization, education, 
mark off may not seem to you a sub-job at and government. Again, the very idea of 
all. It pervades all the others, it is a “ool culture connotes culture-carriers, and the 
of the how of working at and working out very idea of specialization implies n not only 
each and all of the others. It is the peculiar — specialists but “lines” of sub-craft within the — 
job of developing, maintaining, and betier- specialty, with separate skills and sometimes 
ing the craft know-how among the specialists _ with separate recruiting. Max W eber, for 
engaged on any of the other jobs. For the example has done lovely things with a con- 
q basic jobs of an institution, its life-functions, cept of bureaucracy that reaches over into 
can be handled either on a barebones level the law-and-government of enterprises quite 
s just enough to ) keep the group or society other than the State. But I do submit that : 
e- of this (and much more) gains lovely and 


a high and successful level of questing for simple lines of unity and light when the con- 
_ beauty, health, glory. And to achieve any — cept of craft- -and-craftsmen is introduced 
i portion of this latter, the know- how, the consistently as a major working — 
_ method, the” reckonable — ‘tradition | of the A craft is, in essence, a recognizable line 
craftsmen, must be and stay itself on a high’ of work practiced ‘by recognizable crafts: 
successful level. of “men. . Law-work, obviously, is not a single 
TSS Ye craft, though a particular man of law may 
yage to Lilliput. Robert Lowie, moving practice more than a single one of the law-— 


in from ethnology, magnificently stresses this phase 
Yet Lowie has completely missed, re law-ways, the ; crafts—he may double in brass and treble 


craft next to discussed. in else: a ‘counsellor, 
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nat degree to which crafts become specialized is certain others are unquestionably incorrect 
- be : a matter of practice: “advocacy” can be ad- and should on proper appeal lead to reversal; 
egal - -vocacy, or can become trial v. appellate, and that still others raise a problem to be 
nts it- _ jury v. any other tribunal, negligence v. any = solved by ar an extremely intricate p 
— | other jury work. But of importance is to note of interplay of certain fixed official word- ; 
sll, _ that if you have the concept of a craft in “ing of rules on a statute ae wi 


your head to think with and to see with, you tain past judgments of courts in dealing” 
ee @ have a tool of power. Thus, for example, you with such statutory wording and with some 
sffic; 4 recognize that a craft means skills, that vaguish ideas of policy 
skills should mean moderately reckonable -adumbrated in either the statutes or in the 
tailed results, that licensing should turn on assuring ‘courts’ past action, or in both , and, 

_ the presence of the skills which lead to mini- with the flavor of felt justice in the situation 
mum decent results to the patron of the ¥ in general and in the particular case. There 
craft, and that training should be exist ‘no ‘reliable rules or guides governing 

~ examined with such ideas in mind. You rec- . the proper course of this intricate interplay, € 
ognize that craft to contain, other than “feeling” for the responsibilities 


carpentry, its still but more deli- reason for divergence of views among 
cate and advanced cabinet making; reckon- - late judges. There is only an indirect and dis- _ 
able, testable. While of course on beyond — tant touch of the imperative | in the law of 
will be the less communicable — designing — murder (or of anything else) as addressed to 


F power, ability to originate, and the as yet the supreme appellate judge: some highly 


shap- 


; intangible skills we call know-how. But such a unusual types of disregard of his conscience 

: seeing of the situation | surely” focusses in duty can lead to disgrace and even impeach- _ 

needed fashion such problems as the now so ment or prison; and even honest but stub- 

: il 7 badly I handled ones of training for and test- born disregard of the traditional materials or — 
alist a | ing for the bar, and of policing performance — of the traditional manner of their use petrol 7 
- at the bar. So it focuses the problems of possibly cumulate into perceptible repercus- 
~~ other craft in which performance is } not to sions. In contrast, for the judge at trial (who ~ ce 
a the left to chance. Hence I submit that this at- practices a very different craft from that of 
tcaly tack on the personnel and working of ay _ the appellate judge) the imperative aspect of 
node and every institution is a curiously instruc- “the official law” is materially greater. For 
ates tive, vital, unifying—and we often he may, as the phrase goes, be “ spanked” by 

for neglected —line of study. appellate court for doing some piece of 


And surely no institution urges as Clearly his job incorrectly. The rebuke is only to 
poten such an attack as does law- ~and- -gov- pride and prestige, but it is a rebuke with 
‘ernment where the rule-stuff is so highly — teeth. This extra imperative aspect is dimin- 2 


a con- 
into 
developed, so carefully articulated, yet so _ ished in fact and in effects as such, in the 
hopelessly inadequate, in itself alone, to ace measure in the trial judge ca can n figure 


structure, the rule-stuff turns up such utter- tive and semi- ‘imperative relation of “the 


ly different meanings. Observe, for — official law” to the trial judge’s office saad 
To the judge of a highest cuurt of review conscience. 
“the law,” say, of murder, is a moderately _ Now with either of these judges contrast — 
omgina body of _ Ought- rules addressed in _ the advocate, with a case to win. To him in 
first instance to conscience under the felt ob- _ | his craft work the law of murder is first of 
ligation of the judge’s office, rules which tell — all a framework within which he must move _ 
the judge that certain lines of action by the F —a set of limitations. But secondly, it is a et 


| hich sat at trial are unquestionably set of tools of persuation. n affords him a 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
_ wherewithal for _ arrangement of evidence; fect within the general working context o 
can he build up an obviously “reasonable — the whole institution of law. Given that in in- 


gree"? Is the language of the statute or the threats and promises come true; what pat- 


state of evidence, outside the limited penalty as to make threats unnecessary and to keep 
_ provided by the statute (if the advocate is : promises within a workable budget? Speedy — 
-for the the defense ) or inside that penalty (if the results, accurate, “certain, cheap, and no un- 


advocate is for the State)? “The law” here _ wanted by- products: an engineering, a tech- 


= not in first instance a guide to con- -— _ nological goal and study. The other part of 


| 


conditions limiting operations, then , not of law-stuff as such, but rather of what 
those conditions, a set of tools usable law-stuff, along with all else of 


science, but in first instance, I repeat, a set of th the study is the whither—but that i isa study 


to accomplish a given desired result. The a should be ‘Set to serve. ae RE 
advocate, in a a word, faces “the law” as any There is no value here in going 0 on hile 


; pose of other institutions and of the institu- seeing, 
tion of law in particular is partly absent with | light on “the official law” which legal think- 
"respect to the advocate, because, in our ers, at least, have been a few centuries in 
4 system at least, his appointed task includes _ getting into anything better than spasmodic 
: 4 procurement of a fair trial even for a person “se. The next point would be a suggestion 
who has wholly kicked all the o other pur-— that any other institution in society—say 
poses of “the law. intiod education—offers promise of similar illu- 
Contrast, again, now, the meaning of “the _ mination by. a similar approach. What the 

7 law” for the responsible maker or remaker crafts in any institution are, will differ; but 
“of “the: tom, ’ For him it i is in n first instance 


crafts, And alw ays, as with the legal crafts to-_ 


son cama “The particular tool is << day, to lose sight of the aspect of skills-and-— 
q and by ingrained tradition it is backhanded: _knowledge—and standards and goals—is to 


_ the persons sought to be controlled in the decay. = = CPA 


simple second person of the Ten Command- ‘The -concept, moreover, offers a most 
‘te or otherwise to say, “directly, \ what is peculiar value to : sociology. For to study * 
_ wanted. Instead, the approved method is to A craft is to study men at concrete work, to 


_ patient man can spell out threats or "promises — individual living and their individual contri-. 
to other people, from which in turn a person | butions of by-product. No discipline is 
of insight can often guess at what the law- _ healthy in which the practical- -arts side is not 
4 maker w would like to see done.° But what is in steady interplay with the theoretical: pro- 
clear is that the responsible maker of law _ viding problems, providing experience and and in- 


_ ‘must see this law-stuff, actual or prospective, — 


sight, testing and retesting theory. In si soci-_ 
as an engineering de device, as a wherewithal _ ology that interplay with the practical-arts 
get as a in cause and 


_ side has been under- ‘developed—at | least = 
- This description is of the worst, taken as if _ dustrial sociology Oclologica yen p 
typical. Yet there is enough gee , in it i tended to be too vast, too vague for con- 
venient t daily use. I think it interesting | that 


It is regarded as unlawyerlike to threaten the craft with technical and moral 


set up commands to officials from which a__ watch the little coral beasties at work on their % 


_ doubt”? Can he persuade of self-defense, or stitution as it is and as it goes, what pattern | 
of criminal insanity, — or of the absence of : of law- -words will so galvanize and organize 
“intent” as is necessary to “first de- the relevant official law-personnel as to make 


state of the decisions such as can be persua-— tern of law-words can hope indeed so to gal- r 
sively shown to take this defendant, on this vanize and channel the laymen to be moved a 
4 


person faces any institution, with only this — other law-crafts. The point is that the craft- 
_ difference: that the conduct-controlling it Seeing by subdividing different jobs for ; 


always there are differing and complementary 


taps and then organizes a range of — 
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THE SOCIA 461 
text of workers, whe should be sociologists, an equivalent trouble-and-crisis-case process 


hat in- tend rather pandee psychiatry for help, and that — the growth of the individual personality. oa 
pattern the relocation centers, which should have oy 
rganize calling for sociologists (or lawyers), re- 
 cruited instead from anthropology. Turn other I ante like to touch 
your eyes and work loose on a sustained on before closing. The engineering approach | 
use of the craft-and-craftsmen concept, and to law-stuff which I have ascribed to the 
= find of necessity that one foot remains 1 ‘responsible law-maker is of course a appro- 
_ planted i in theory, the other in the practical 7 priate not only to the maker of the official 
= of craftsman Smithers, Tuesday next Rules of Law of the State, but to the person 
at 10:30 A.M. Your bridge goes up between handling “control-machinery_ of any 
. - practice and theory, ; and it carries steady group, from . the family on up. The law- ae 


traffic, two-way. government jobs, it will be remembered, are 


a study - One can illustrate from the legal field both the jobs, for amy group, of any size, of pro- 


ings of unsuspected value. The trouble-case group’s groupness. All regulatory machinery | 
_—grievance, dispute, offense—is one of the ? of any kind makes up a single field of study; _ 


= important growing-points of legal doc- _ indeed, it is fascinating, as one watches a 
— trine and, no less, of the lesser legal institu- new family struggle with children who are : 


what | process and its tendency into cross-bear- ducing, maintaining, and directing that 


society, 


for tions. “The trouble- -case and its disposition just coming to talking age, to watch legally 
inge of ate of course part of the daily grist of 4 untrained parents—and~ two-or-three- -year- 
 think- craft- -work. Mention has already been made olds—revert to or ‘reinvent such lawyer’s 7 
ries in of the interplay of past regularity and the ‘ techniques as the distinction, the extension - 
smodic renet of the panicles conflict: of a rule by analogy, ‘Mteralistic 
gestion — 

—say among ‘the trouble- cases are mingled some ing to the spirit which giveth life; or to see 
illu- which are big with portent: crucial cases. them redevelop almost ad initio the theory 
nat the Sane is made to some ancient landmark _ of notice and a hearing, or the theory against | sd 
er: but of practice and norm. The challenge either ex ‘post facto law. And such observation of 
ventary | - succeeds or it fails: a vital new impulse is the law phases of every other institution or 
afts to- thus either incorporated into the going sys- activity known to us has its potent value. 7 
Is- and- | ; tem for keeps, or it is stamped out. W hat But what I am 1 immediately concerned about _ 
—is to. - Teen me is not merely the shaping power i is the consequent amusing emergence of a 
| moral of the single determination, but especially — new tiny branch of sociology: the sociology 
Ae s way in | which, around the somewhat — of dogmatics, which deals with what happens 
a most accidental particular i issue and particular when people try to get their rules for guid- 
tudy a _ proponents, drives of all kinds in the cul- ance into words that have authority. ‘The 
ork, to _ ture which theretofore have been inarticu- _ sociology of dogmatics hooks ‘up interest-— 
yn their unnoticed, misconceived, with the of changing 
contri- { 
line is 
e is not 
al: pro- oe structure. You: see what I am ii to that institution a sight a and a shies which 
and in- to indicate: an illumination of major dynam- have been badly missing in this country for 
in soci- = ‘ics and also of ‘major structure, by way = ‘some four generations. I refer to the ideal = 
cal-arts the initially modest study of the run of the of a government “of laws and not of men” 


st until mine work of the crafts. I may add that _: and to the ideal of a tribunal in which cases 7 
shall be very much s surprised if. deep and _ are decided “by the law,” irrespective of 
close study along this line should fail to re- the person of the judge. Both of these ideals — : 
_ veal valuable parallels between the trouble- are justified ideals, and the theory that — 

and- -crisis- rcase on of culture-growth and gove ernment and do i in fact work work largely 
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__ into an unreckonable and happenstance at- the resulting light on the institution of law, — 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL L REVIEW 
i _ irrespective of the person of the official is _ tween the drive of form —_— drive of 
theory which ought to be substantially need. ‘Let, however, a period-style in the 
true. Neither—as will promptly appear—is crafts which stresses and function 


7 - what i is now being said at all in conflict with take over also the shaping and phrasing of 
what I said above about the inherent factor the rules themselves, and you come into 
4 the-man in any work of law at all. _ pig possession of rules of law which come close a 
_ What is inherent is that the man must indeed to deciding cases independently of 
always enter into the result: it is he ae, men: for they are rules which talk well nigh Z 
- must read the words of the rule of the law, alike to every craftsman, of whatever — 
it is he who must size up the facts as to z ground or _ temperament, _ who has been 
of law applies. No rule of trained in and is responsive to that 
z law ever applied itself. But what “the so- ‘style, In such a regime, indeed, the creative 
ae ciology of dogmatics teaches is that in the %* activity of the man-in-office looms particu- 
measure that a -craft- tradition runs’ clean, es larly large; but it is for all that a relatively a 
ap clear, reliable, you may expect much the F "predictable activity, fitting with the spirit 7 
_ same kind of reading, much the same manner of the rule—it therefore fits also with the 
of application, much the same classification — : slogan of “law and not men” and with the ‘ 
- —_ of the situation, from amy trained craftsman. 4 ideal which informs that slogan. a 
- Divergencies thus shrink in number and in __I find it not queer, but natural, that the 


degree in the measure of the clarity of the sociology of dogmatics- (which is one little 
craft- tradition. . To that extent the “man” — branch of the sociology — of institutions) 
can and does shrink, within the should ‘find itself concerned with period. q 


meaning of the phrase and of the ideal. If, style, which isa branch of esthetics. 4 


__ ‘moreover, the current period-style (as | was find it not queer, ‘but ne natural, that the 
_ case in the great days of our early 19th i combination should proceed to resolve 7 


century, and— as is becoming increasingly — prudential controversy, to clear up the work 
the case again today) stresses the spirit and ing n meaning of a noble ideal of ae, 
purpose, not the mere letter of the rules _- and to point the way for effective reform — 
= law, then the constant struggle between old, of our rules of law by showing what they 
me frozen form and new, emergent need ‘and must be like in order to do the work they 
situation tends into a steady, rather than are for. I find it not queer, but natural, et 


tention to the latter. That is indeed not by simultaneously illuminating the whole 


. — : enough to insure regularity of result. For if problem of the crafts and of the team-work 


the prevailing rules of law are drawn not to” phase of all institutions, should give fresh 
purpose, but according to external criteria, perspective on all” of social science. As “4 


hy if the definitions are not functional but — disciplines, as between "persons, as as 
fixed by _marks independent of _ between nations: it — be ‘neighborly, 
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RITUAL IN, FAMILY ‘LIVING* 


into 


arter Foundation, University of Pennsylvania 


Many of our cases developed 
| nigh 


selected aspects of a research project ; marked interest in the study, and continued ~ 
back- A undertaken by the William T. Carter to contribute material from their own and 
been f - other families throughout the continuance of 
“purpose of the project is the e the project. this respect, then, study has 
ative 


study of ritual in family living, its nature, been much easier than others which we have © 


rticu- a its changing significance, and its role in fam- attempted to make. 


tively ‘ily and child development.. Second, this does not mean that everyone 
spirit was friendly to the idea of ritual. We 


h the METHODOLOGICAL NOTE encountered a wide variation in personal 4 


is an original study, based on some attitudes toward ritual. Some persons were 

hundred case records. These were frankly antagonistic, not necessarily to the 
tained from six sources: authors of autobi- _ study, but to the very idea of rituals in 4 
_ographies, ‘university students, residents sur- family life. The explanation of some of these 
rounding a social settlement and participat- ~ cases inhered in the nature of their family 
ing in its activities, residents ina middle class _ situations and of the personalities of ; 
and a group of unselected adults who agreed — imposes ritual upon a resistant child. Here he b 
to participate in the study. In some of the the rebellion against the parent expresses 
“cases, the material is self recorded (73 auto-— itself also i in Tebellion against family ri ritual. — 
biographical accounts and 86 university stu- In a few cases we found that, where the 

dent essays); in other cases, questionnaires dominating parent was the mother and the _ 
distributed to persons to whom the were mostly | feminine in essence, the 
ject was explained and who agreed to co- rebellion was against the “sissy” character | 

erate; in still other instances, interactive _ of the rituals. In most cases, however, << 

interviews with individuals and families were is not personal but cultural that 


- recorded. Forty case . records were built up is the child rejects the culture of parents 


= by this latter method, and it and kinfolk, as happens often in second © 4 


was also used to supplement and verify ‘generation immigrant families. these 
material gathered by questionnaires and free cases, child rejects” the rituals in his 

associational writing. family, and develops a skeptical or openly 
comments by way of postscript to to antagonistic attitude toward ceremonial 

methodology are in order; first, the e study of aspects of his earlier life which are in any 
family ritual is a relatively easy one. Once associated with the family, background 
Our co-operating personnel understood what which he rejects. One such case was Harold — 

meant by the term ‘ritual, they were May. Harold is is a Jew. His: father i is a scien- 

relatively ¥ willing, and often. eager, to co- op- tist, who has n no use for religion: or any 
erate. The absence, complete or partial, of — thing smacking of the ceremonial, The son Fi 

rituals in one’s family was ‘not considered Is a scientist too, and “tough 

something about which to be apologetic; minded.” He has changed his name and is 

their presence and observance, on the other married to a Gentile woman. A part of his Zz x 
_ hand, seem often to have been a matter of life pattern involves a breaking away from — 


annual meeting of the Jewish connections, and Phase of this 


Eastern Sociological has been a rejection of all ceremonials of 


‘suburban area, members of the Junior League, — as, for example, when a dominating parent a. 
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are versary meals, vacations religious 
3 those families with a long and proud past in ship, and collective ways of using aomre x 
the prevailing culture, whose members are 

pleased to recall the rituals in their experi- lois Possibly the most effective way | of clari- 


“. ence, and who treasure them in later life. a, yi ing the concept of family ritual, as used 


chiefly about such castor oil. ‘But all little and 


that the attitude of a person toward ritual 
is a fairly reliable index of his integration c 


into his background. Rebellion against be presented. 
“family, church, or even school background 


seems to “express: itself attitudes: toward The Night Before Christmas Ritual. When 
_ Kay S. was three years old, her father held her 


in on his lap and read to her on Christmas Eve 
y P - Clement Moore’ s well known poem, “The Night 


betoken and of the: — 4 


THE? MEANING OF FAMILY BITUAL 
We have already waited too long to speak a event. As the two 


of the meaning of family ritual. “Tf you wish — became older, they would sit on either side of 


a to “converse with me, define | your terms.” » their father on the family sofa, and mother and 
4 other relatives would be present. After the 


So wrote Voltaire, and the command is a b 
_Teading, refreshments came to be served, and 


valid scientific dictum. We began by bed talk would follow about Christmas celebra- 
r. most of the definitions of ritual published in tions” ‘of former years. As time went on, the 

_ the last three decades, and arranged them — ‘ceremony became more and more elaborate. 
in chronological sequence. Thus considered, _ Candles were lit while other lights were extin-— 
the following facts stand out: Earlier, the guished; the conversational aftermath length- 
term ritual was the property chiefly of the f ened. Nothing ever deterred Kay and Jane from 
a of students being at home on Christmas Eve; dates with — 
religion. limited, o other students boys, even after their engagements had been 

| qemunmed thet ritual was dead, or at best f announced, were not made; once Kay did not 


d in as a hase of modern life. Gradually, ccept an invitation to a much desired trip so 
that she might ‘be at home for “the reading.” 


er, ociologist evived, or rhaps 
cou | not escape the idee, an egan to to her parents’ home on Christmas 
defn it, not in terms of its eee or with — } in order to be present for the event. This prac- 
reference to any specific purpose, ‘but aS 4 tice has been continued down to the present 


a form of interaction that comes to be defi- time, both by Kay and her husband and by 
_nitely prescribed, develops rigidly as time _ Jane and her husband. Last year, “father” read 


goes on, and is accompanied by a peculiar y to both daughters, their husbands, three grand 


_ sense of rightness that grows out of the past _ children and grandmother. YAY 
history, of the process. Applied to the field 2 The Hair Washing Ritual. “Thursday 
of family living, we are defining ritual, night always hair-washing night at our 
= as a prescribed formal procedure, _ house. Religiously, when that night of the week 
’ 
arising out of a family interaction, invotving rolled around, mother would march me up 


stairs and make sure I got into the tub before 
a pattern of defined behavior, which is. tite 


directed toward some specific end or purpose knew when it was time for this ordeal by listen- 
rightness as a result of its continuing history. — Vallee would come on the air, Mother would 
call: ‘Come on, sister, it’s time for your hair 
with 1 many aspects of family life, but — washing.’ To me this was worse than a dose 


4 On the whole, we are inclined to conclude in this study, would be to cite selected illus- ; 
“trations | in briefly summarized form. Four , 


and which acquires rigidity and a sense of j ing to the radio. It never failed that when Rudy | 
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RITUAL IN Fs ‘FAMILY LIVING 


a J 
3 _— their heads washed,’ ’ Mother would say. fresh, candied and preserved; nuts; dates; and 


leisure ‘Look at Daddy and me, we are grown people cookies. We all sat still until each package had © 
Pan aol and we have to wash our hair.’ ‘All right,’ I been opened and exclaimed about, sampling a 
of would say, ‘but my little girl won't ever have bit of this and that, and then the party was 
as used to wash her hair.’ This would ‘make Mother — over ‘until next Saturday. At the end of the 


aah but all the ‘same, she would dump me party, Daddy handed _my sister and me our 
into the tub and start scrubbing away. When 2 allowances, and we rushed out as fast as we 
_ the Rudy Vallee program went off the air, I was could to spend them.” ee Pe 
delighted, for I knew the job was over and I 


od illus. 


i would not have to go through such torture for © THE CHANGING EXTENT AND ‘NATURE OF 


another week. But now it is many years — PAMILY RITUAL 


The family 1 rituals described in our ‘ma-— 
Thursday night is ll night iD terial cover a period of about 80 years. The 

e The Saturday Night ae satin Ritual, number of cases, classified by successive dec- 
“y was in my last year in High School when r ades, seems large enough to warrant some 
the depression came. Our family was hard hit — tentative statements about trends. First, 


oe by it. I succeeded in getting a summer job ritual remains, or has continued t to be, an in- 
help out. The first Saturday I worked, Daddy tegral part of family life during the period 
sahlers and I came home at about the same time (ten covered. In other words, ritual is not dying. = 
dds af 4 clock) in the evening. I remember that I Like other social phenomena that students 
her and fried some eggs and made some coffee for us _ have buried from time to time, it remains a 
ie the that night. While we ate, we talked about our . very active and healthy corpse. Second, ritual _ 
ed, and work, then we put weekly has become secularized in large measure. This 

r "wages on the table and, , with mother. coming in, 
celebra tendency is quite” clearly revealed. Once 


we planned expenditures for the week 

on, the ahead. Thus began a practice which hes con ritual is thought of as a process of scone 0 
iborate. tinued at our house ever since. Every Saturday _ rather than in terms of some pietistic end, e 
f aa night, we meet in the kitchen of our home at then sherry before dinner may become as. 
o’clock. Eggs are fried, and coffee or a ritual as family prayers before 
al is served. Then we -talkk— —about our work, going to bed; and listening to a Sunday 
d _ experiences of the past week, the family night program may be the center of a ritual. 
id not “come, our plan for family expenditures, and complex just 2 as much as the reading of the © 

dine.” these family sessions last until after one o’clock. 
— i Six years ago, I was married, but my husband - “One of the strongest rituals in our family 
usband and I have kept our weekly date with mother _ concerns the use of the radio. Ever since I can — 
dad. None of us ever-let anything inter- remember we have had a radio, , and ever since 
S prac: fere with these Saturday night get-togethers. I can remember we have listened to the same 
i = surely have become a ritual in the life programs. The program ‘One Man’s Family’ 
a 6 « our families. » has been criticized for the last five years by my 

‘The Saturday Afternoon Gift Ritual. brother and me, but it still survives. Sunday 
aad ; Saturday afternoons held a very special ritual: : _ started out at six o’clock with an 1847 bse 
a 7 the bringing home of the Reading Terminal Roger Brothers’ play and ended with the eleven am ay 
—— (a well-known Philadelphia market) package. 0’clock news. The programs in between have © 
it on _ My father would leave his office at noon, go never varied. The Lux Radio Theatre at nine | 
> wee 


to the Terminal for his lunch, and then shop. Monday evening will a must for my 
cae E and sister and I waited for him in the 2 mother and dad until they become deaf or an ie 
z den, and he — come straight up and put a atom bomb falls on the studio.” wing tbe 

sually parcel on Mother’s lap. The scissors were 


An i increasing proportion of present day 


listen- 

Rudy the abl beside he. 4 rituals, then, have to do with the secular 
vould a pound of Wilbur Buds for Mother: her = : 

candy, There were always two one-half rather than the religious, a fact which opens 

_ _ pound boxes of hard candies for sister and me. Se. « the whole subject of ritual in the aa 

pom The other contents varied from week to week, — of contemporary _. eae a 

usually” included all's sorts of exotic fruits, Third, family ritual ‘seems to us” quite 


q 
Four 
ial, will 
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to be on the , and the included in the 
lying reasons for this seem equally obvious. a complete or relative “ack of 
_ The modern family, and particuarly the © ~ family rituals came mostly from small fami- a 
family, has more leisure to lies, often -one-child families. And yet here 
refinements of family living, and ritual exceptions: must be noted. In the material 
- quite definitely involves the ceremonial use "from one-child families, one discovers a good = 
leisure. / Again, the enriched variety of deal of the formalized, Tepressive_ kind 
_ contemporary life offers a greater number of - fitual that is ‘deliberately dwelt upon as the 
4 things for families to do together, if they are hope of the family, as well as the prolonging : 
_ so minded. Also, there is the pressure | of mass — of rituals of intimate family association, in 7 
advertising which seeks to build and onde to keep the ¢ only child from ‘getting 
- exploit — the commercial aspects of many away from the family fold. Also, a small im- _ 
4 rituals, such as gift giving, card sending, E mediate family, if in extended contact with a 7 
observation of the holidays, and the like. =o ‘number of kinfolk, m ay | r develop « considerable 4 
_ This reference to the changing proportion ritual. 
_ tion: is the overall ritualizing of the indivi- Bec The question of class _ differentials in 
_ dual home increasing or not? Current rituals — family rituals rose early in our project, and 


_ may b be more numerous and more varied, but this problem was set up as a separate study. 


of shorter duration and of less overall impor-  T his study has been es, and will be ; 

tance. The above stated is a par = 


“A class, properly understood, | 
is a cultural reality. Approached scientifi- 
3 Do 0 family rituals vary , with the size of | - cally, its identification is not an academic 
_ of the family? The material at our disposal : exercise in snobbery or a subjective evalua- 
makes an unequivocal answer difficult, if tion, but a recognition of the fact that people 
rs ia impossible. Taken as a whole, our data _ live and work and play and think at dif- 


_ Suggests that the larger the family, the more ferent levels. The differences } between classes i 
‘numerous and rich the rituals, whether the are not ‘merely financial or ostentatious; : 


_ family was large only by number of children — they encompass the whole range of — 
7 was large by the inclusion of relatives and behavior—occupation, “consumption habits, 
family servants. This conclusion was parti- manner of speaking, mode of 
a -cularly buttressed by the autobiographical — dress, philosophy of life, recreational pur- 
material. On the other hand, if the material suits, associational activity, social attitudes, 
@ large urban families at the lower income — family life, and the like”? ———— 
| Rg levels is considered separately, the number A total cf 156 families are included | in | 
and variety of family rituals are ‘relatively 4 this study. They were selected by approach- - 
small. It would appear that, ven education 
ppe gi ing families who lived in neighborhoods, used — 
and economic ease, or at least comfort, » the services, had occupations and belonged to 
associations that are, to Philadelphians, un- 
7 “ritual and took full advantage equivocally_ lower, “middle, or upper class. 
of it. One even gets the impression that the 
Be Examples of the sources of our families 
desire for large families and love for a include patrons of a social settlement, 2 
ee home life went hand in hand. A 3 


careful reading of the recent Gilbreth best ___ 

“Cheaper By The Dozen,” gives James H. S. Bossard, The Child 


nag similar impression. The small families, by Development, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1048, 
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we RITUAL IN FAMILY LIVING 


‘employed. in a domestic service, a public can perpetuate it. The of their fami- 


oo school in a middle class suburban district, lies is something to conserve, and in which f 
Junior League and the Social Register. to take pride. Their way of life can be pre- 
overall conclusion is that family served by taking seriously the social symbols 
rituals increase in number, variety, richness which are generally acknowledged as stand- 
' all | and willing cooperation by individual family _ ing for it. Their rituals converge around these. _ 
ad of | members as one moves upward in the social — “ ‘They are more formalized than in the other — 

r scale. Also, rituals differ in character from — classes, and they are more easily nats 
~ ~all one class to the other. After all, rituals take from generation to generation because of - 
nging 


- their - shape from the culture in which they the fortunate circumstances in their lives 


arise, and different classes develop cultural One further fact must be noted 


i i levels. Very briefly generalized, our con- of postscript. The chief complicating factor — 

vith a _ clusions for each class s level ar are as follows: =. generalizing on these class differentials od _ 
sale. t The lower class is one in which there ¢ contrariwise effect of family size. Large _ 
little connection with the past. The present 


amilies, we have noted, tend to encourage _— 
is composed of individuals crowded into a ia ritual development, but large —__ 

- space too small for comfort. The religion is ‘are found at lower class levels where the _ 
_ predominantly Catholic. The economic situa- - scale of living tends to hamper such develop- — ; 
is not one of affluence. see ment. The play antithetical forces is 


little of anything in their families to stimu- — nothing | new in nature or human society; its 
late a desire to perpetuate He one they “ae importance in this connection must be recog- — 
Opportunities for emotional satisfactions in nized. These are the sort of things | ened lend ; 


the home are few, even for the adults. ‘The zest to research. 


here. rituals arising from these situations are, for 
fol the most part, rituals of expediency, to keep = 
mood, 4 - the home going, and to facilitate escape from — _ The more one examines the assemblage of 
— Bf home into a more exciting or promising out- our material, the more one comes to see 
side world. ritual as a relatively reliable index of family 
- _ 2. The middle class is more comfortably _ integration. A number of years ago, Henke 
eople F - situated, There is “enough: physical space to wrote that rituals are instituted in two ways: ‘i 
t dif- . ‘permit ‘of frequent family interaction, but “The first is through trial and error without = 
lasses not enough to allow much isolation of family ¢ even the crudest thought. The second is 2 


jous; members. Family finances are such voluntary attention becomes the organ 
each member can hope to benefit by manipulating the outside world, or, in 
cooperation. The past of the family words, where thought enters in and 


le of  £B their minds, but usually the present is better = helps in bringing about an adjustment. sal 


i and gives” ‘challenge for the future. The > ~ Most of our rituals seem to have come about 
udes, family tone is one of hopefulness and opti-— in this latter way, as cooperative even if 
_mism. There is a scorning, therefore, of hab- emotionalized procedures, voluntary in origin 
ed in ; its that might lead in a downward direction, _and rational in purpose. The trend from the 
a - and a pressing forward toward a higher one, Be. communal to the democratic family, which 
used : ~ which tends to both moral and social care- modern students emphasize, facilitates the 
d to fulness. The rituals here show a cooperative- development of this type 
ness of a desire to reach these goals, as well increase its importance as an laden of 
lass. as a genuine family “togetherness” in ahome organization. 
alles f where there is need and opportunity for it. | Ritual indicates _ many things and serves 
it, nd 3. The upper class is guarding a way of Many purposes in the life of a family. The © 
— life which is considered by them, and many existence of well established rituals implies, 7 
others, to be the desirable way of life. The 
Child 4 y Pal Frederick Goodrich Henke, A Study in the Psy- 


Fe 


have the time, for the most part the wealth, Pe. of -Ritualism, Chicago : | The University of 
and the Physical in which Chicago Press, 191 40. 


= 


"AMERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVI IEW 

for example, a amount of like- makes for ritual, ‘ritual makes for 
‘mindedness among the members of a family. family pride. 
_ Take such a simple yet basic fact as a com- ~~ Next, many of our rituals involve refine. 

= interest in family life. The development 4 ments of living, and adherence to them — 

_ of a ritual by a family is an index of the com- — implies, and stimulates, 2 


= 


a common interest 
_ mon interest of its members in the family as { in such refinements. Ritual necessitates a 
_ @ group. Parents who are conscious of the certain formality in social relations, and ff 
- family as a | group, , who wish to make a suc- complementary to this are consideration for 
cess of family living, who think of their the rights of others and the discipline of 
family as a continuing and permanent self, all of which makes for good group 
arrangement, are the ones most likely relations. It is "obvious from our 
initiate and continue the cooperative pro- ritualism and formalism family 
cedure which yields a ritual. One can detect | relations make for predictability of behay- 
therefore, at the very beginning a selective ior response, and this tends to reduce ce strain 


to look as a means of the behavior of its. 

_ establishment of family rituals and | tradi- ‘members. _L. L. Bernard speaks of this aspect 

Again, rituals are developed cooperatively. . found many instances of this role in our 

_ This gives and stimulates a sense of group material. Most of our cases have to do with 

| participation, a further sharing of intimacies, bF its use to | control the behavior of younger 

and a sense of lively satisfaction. As Adams _members of the household, to regiment and 


‘= pointed out years ago, the feelings of st ‘standardize their conduct. Some technique 


= faction that accompany the perfomance of proves to be successful, always produces the 

ee x ritual, and the “pause of satisfaction” that same result, and thus comes to be ritualized. J 

— follows. the achievement of ends in mind, But not all cases deal with the control of 
4 constitute the essence of the aesthetic experi- children. Clarence Day, in his delightful Life 


= ence. In other words, the aesthetic experience _ ¥ ‘with Father tell how mother used it effec. 
is a concomitant of successful participation tively wid with father, 


in in the ritualistic act.* “The rite is performed; Mr. ae Mrs. Day always enjoyed i 

control is achieved; the participants rest — when they went out together to a dance or + 

satisfied”.* dinner. But Mr. Day never wanted to go. If 
Third, common participation in a cere-— _ Mrs. Day asked him whether to accept an 

_ mony that carries with it a sense of rightness — - favitation he would always tell her to go if 
makes for family pride. One senses this — she wanted but he was going to stay home. 
feeling of pride in almost all of our case _ Since she could not go alone, she got into the 
records. Even if there wa: was a sort of playful - - habit of accepting invitations and not telling 


7 him about them until the day of the event. 
apology, | A Then there was always a scene. Mr. Day fumed 
3 ness in the lines of the e case | ‘record, it was 5 
and ranted all the time he was getting ready, 
. asy to detect the shades of smug satisfaction and by the time he was ready to get into the 


= the lines which described the family carriage “Mrs. Day was worn out. As soon as 

Tituals. The willingness with which he arrived at the destination, however, he 

5 always cheered up and they ge had a wonder- 

| 


ful ful time.® 
* Elizabeth Adams, The ‘Bernard, Social Control, New York: The 


Experience, Chicago: The University of Macmillan Company, 1930. _ 
K 


Alfred A. Inc., 1936, 199. 
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SUMMARY wife, re-inforces still more the role which 
In emphasizing ritual as a significant we have claimed for ritual in family integra- 
“hl “index of family integration and conserver of 4 tion. One final word of anticipatory defense. d 
them 
misunderstood. cynical soul, in look- material to support and illustrate it. But 
f ing over our detailed material, may ; notice, virtually each of our findings, there are also 

“fo example, a_ ritual in which the entire contrary cases. Just as there are speculators — 

family gather nightly to drink grape juice — who play the stock market on the theory of — 

_ before retiring, and rush to interpret us to Contrary Opinion, i.e., bucking the majority 

say: drink grape juice before going to bed _ trends, so there are persons and families 
“and have a nappy me life. Some of ‘the = who behave “the other way.” We not only 


very close to being of this sort. pce understand them. The exception a as well as 
a - This, however, is far from the point which © a the rule is grist for the tills of the scientists Re” 


wish to “emphasize here. The evening the Gods as well. 
drink and the grape juice are wholly inci- Basically been trying 

tual in dental and trivial. What is significant is that show is that ritualizing i is a process of family 

service “the family gathers nightly, engages in a_ interaction and culture _ transmission, and 

r of its common experience, relaxes together, and that its role depends upon its content and 

aspect exchanges comments before retiring. In thus , the manner of its utilization. A ritual, appeal- 

fe have participating in a recurrent event, which in content and manipulated wisely, 

in our involves some degree of cooperation, becomes a powerful and constructive weapon 

lo with 4 members of the family promote their com- in the integration of a family; and an ill- 

ounger # mon life and group rapport. eelaatelal _ adapted ritual or a good ritual misused may — 

mt and — a _ A separate study of domestic discord cen- hemes an agent in its disintegration. gon 

tering around in attitudes toward 

ces the 


alized. 


CLASS AND KINSHIP IN A MIDDLE 
COMMUNITY 


, there is a close connection between lineage 


“telling PROBLEM analyzed in this paper is 
class position at the community level; 


part of a broader question that has 
been | discussed by several sociologists _ Mer ton , in the same year, discussed the 


question with special emphasis on the caste- 


+ class problem of Negro-White marriages in 
the nation. * More recently, P has 


in years, namely, the interdependence 
among different parts of American society. 
_ Adozen years ago Davis and Warner pointed — 
out the need to study the connections between * Kingsley Davis and W. Lloyd Wz arner, 


| - kinship and other parts of the social struc- tural Analysis of Kinship,” American er. - 

W. Lloyd Warner and P. S. Lunt, The Social 
*Paper read at the annual meeting ‘of the ke: Life of a Modern Community, New Haven: 


Eastern Sociological Society held New w York, University Press, 1041, Pp. 60-61, 92-104. 


Robert K. Merton, and the 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 


and 
were willing to give time and 


traced 24 affinal and consanguineal ties 
within the adolescent group. Later she 


II alt munity; this extended kin group represented 


criteria used to collect and classify the data Was Cue 
a which ancestors in nine lines had been pio- 


neers in Elmtown; the father had pioneers 
- _ in six lines. He once stated, jokingly, “I am 
related to so many people around here, I 

often say to the wife every time a skunk 
crosses the pasture he probably looks up at 
the house and says, ‘One of my seventh 
cousins lives there.’” But when we pressed 


4 


this paper are necessary before we turn 
to the analysis of the problem. In the first 
4 } place, the study on which it is based included © 
all adolescents of high school age 

during the academic year 1941- 1942, in 
community I have called Elmtown. 5- Sec- 
: ondly, the families of these adolescents were — 
Placed into classes by the use of field tech- 


7 him to list his many relatives he ersistently 
hich y p 
niques, whic ‘cannot, however, be descri “ila ‘sow: would name. caly bi 


here due to spatial limitations.* Thirdly, 
J information on kinship ties was accumulated _ relatives in in his father’s and mother’s families 
systematically by personal interviews con- g who were actually i in the study group. More. 
7 over, he and his father steadfastly refused 


cerning every adolescent. The techniques’ 
, to recognize any persons connected to them 


; his phase of 
oF study, and by affinal ties as kin/This family was not un- 


the problems encountered, I will give in some — 
usual, for although Elmtowners follow the 


detail, for I have not discussed them else- — : 
._ bilateral kinship system prevalent in our 


In the course of the intervi each adoles- ‘society, @ small recognize 
on en requested, first, to name every boy affinal ties.) Moreover, no precise definitions 
girl in the community to whom he or she 
related, and who was between 12 and 20 ich 
ies whi r ri 
years of age. Second, each one was asked to 
‘tell us the type of the kin relationship. Age J between certain members of different fam- 
limits were placed on the first question, be- ilies, but did not produce a consanguineous 
ce. cause we were more interested in cataloguing _ connection, were encountered frequently. In 


cases, 
the kinship ties of each adolscent than in | oer S, adolescents and their families 
E recognized these ties, but in many more they 


trying to trace out his kinship | connections 
. individuals of all. ages. We did trace | all _ ignored them or denied their existence. = 
‘kinship ties in cases where the adolescent — _ refusal of many families to recognize affina 


his family were interested in the Che ques- complicated | it also Tesulted 
‘Social Structure,” Psychiatr ust, 1941, 4 4 


Contemporary ‘United States,” American Anthro- that in our society definitions of kin- 
Jan.-Mar., 1043, ‘45: 22-38. ship and kinship obligations are largely a matter of 
*For a detailed discussion of this project see, individual choice. See R. H. Lowie, Social Organiza- 


A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, Ne New York: = New York: Rinehart & Co., 1948, p. 60. | 


John Wiley and Sons, 1940, pp. 3-45- Affinal relationships that were traced fall into 
The procedures used in the types. What we call Type A resulted from 
' “the families are given in detail in Ibid., pp. 25-44. marriages in the present generation, whereas Type B 
general discussion of field procedures occurred in an earlier generation, and Cc 

sented in Ibid., ‘PP. II- 25. Produced by remarriage of 


plored a number of more theoretical ques- tion 
tions on kinship in American society.* This tie 
paper, however, differs distinctly from the 
cited in that it measures association shi 
between the class and the kinship structures “Ter moter spent 1Our Hours 
communit dle 
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7 _ Many vague, ' “shirt- tail,” consanguineal = usually ‘explained that he was in a hurry or 
- ties were encountered, but where an adoles- & had ‘‘so ‘many relatives that he couldn’t re- : 
cent ora parent cov ld not trace the relation- member them all,” but he normally, admitted bak 

- ship, but “believed” there was a connection the relationship, often in an embarrassed — 
“some place in there,” this belief was not way. As a rule, adolescents and adults had 
recorded as a relationship. Then, too, it was lapses of memory concerning relatives who 

clear that certain families tried to “forget” ” were either in a class lower than theirs or x 
- their kinship ties with certain other families. ¥ belonged to a notorious branch of the family. © . 
In these instances the “forgetter’ s” loss of | - - Because of the complexity of the data a on 
memory became apparent when an individual relationships and our uncertainty as 
_ who was related to the “forgetter’ ’ named _ to their completeness and reliability, only” 
him as a relative and stated the relationship. ra consanguineous ties have been included in 
When “this occurred, the “forgetter” analysis.’° F urthermore, all sibling con- 
interviewed. In these cases, the “ ‘forgetter” nections "have been eliminated; to have 
we wanted to learn, namely, the association, 
Type A may be illustrated as Sea Paul Stout; f any, between who married whom in an_ 


did not have any blood relatives in the study, but — 
older sister, Martha, had married Jack Sweet’s earlier ‘generation and their consanguineal 


older brother, Charles. Clearly Paul Stout and Tack _kin’s position in the baemsaee social struc-_ 
ture of today. ¥ 


Sweet were not related consanguineously, even 
“though a sibling of each had married a sibling - 
Type B, which involves two different = 
- tions, is of a similar order but of greater Melen 
_‘plesity. We shall illustrate it by the case of Helen havetiens have been formulated relative to 


4 
im Helen said that she was a first cousin of : association between the class and Kinship — 


Jim Cate and Mary Burke; and Jim Cate was a structures. The first is: in a society such as" 
first cousin of Arthur Miller, but she was not ® ours where notions of romantic “love” are 


ie he ‘You see, it is this way. Mother’s sister 

father. And another sister, Daisy (Miller), married “ove,” ” we should expect to find—if this 
“the Millers and the Souths.” = to which the marital partners belong would 
“Type B. They are a product .of broken homes and — the social structure. \'The second i is: in a 
Gunnar was a junior in high school and his half-— m ; 
sister Hellwig was a senior. Hellwig was the limit marital choices, we should expect to 
‘When Gunnar was one year old his father, Nels, social structure. / e first hypothesis may be. 
son, a freshman, was a half-sister of Gunnar, but | regarding marriage. It assumes that in a hr 


questi , Hel 

cousin of Arthur Upon questioning, Helen ex og - popularly believed to prevail, and the indi- 
Alice married Uncle Fred Cate, and Uncle Fred’s — vidual i is supposed to be “free” to choose his 

sister Freda married Henry Miller; that’s Arthur's or her marital partner, guided on ly by 
John South. That makes the Millers and the Souths “ 
Type C affinal ties are more e complicated then be distributed indiscriminately throughout 
where children are involved. We shall “stratified ‘society, where socio-cultural fac-_ 

use the case of Gunnar Nelson to illustrate this type. her than to “love” 

a junior 
youngest daughter of Nels Nelson by his first wife, ie find that marital partners would belong to ” 

and Gunnar was the eldest son by his second wife. _ families who bay similar ‘stations in the 

was killed accidentally. Gunnar’s mother remarried = 

and had a second family. As a result Olga Rasmus-_ _ viewed as a statement of popular folk beliefs _ 

she was no relation to Hellwig. Gunnar, in turn, was “free soctety” nothing other than propin- 

not related to Olga’s three older half- siblings. Hell- quity and ‘ “ove” guide the partn > 


wig was a half-step-brother to the first family of ° 

Jarman Rasmusson, but neither Hellwig nor Olga a ” The cousin tie, ranging from first to fourt 
were blood relatives. This family was complicated i the most frequently encountered kind of kin 
further by the fact that Nels Nelson’s first family ¥ connection; it was followed quantitatively by the 
and Jarman Rasmusson’s first family lived with by intergenerational ties of uncle, aunt, nephew, and 
blood relatives of their other parent. In addition, — niece. - Spatial limits preclude the analysis of the 
the young people refused to recognize their affinal ty precise ways in which these young people “oe 
relationships to one another. related to one another. il 


me and 
| 
ty 
4 
Type B — 
e C was — 
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in their, choices. The second assumes that adolescents studied, or 66.5 per cent, were | 
factors other ‘than “love” not only guide the related consanguineously to one or more — 


marital partners to each other, but “rom. flo tes was )The smallest percentage 


‘limit the potentialities of who marry whom. of blood ties was found in class II (51.6 per 
_ If the first hypothesis is applicable to the cent), and the highest in class V (75.5 per 
- Elmtown « data there should be no significant cent), as a glance at Table I will show. The 
relationship between the kinship and class number of consanguineal ties between dif- = 


whe | ferent adolescents in the several classes was: 
Taste I. oF significant statistically, {there Was no 
_ Per CENT with CONSANGUINEAL RELATIONSHIPS, AND consistent association between class | position. 
_ THE MEAN NuMBER OF RELATIONSHIPS BY Crass and the number of blood ties in each class. 
may be seen from an examination of 
No.of No. % with Mean No. 
Blood Blood of = 


the number of relatives each had are 
functions, in the main, of fecundity and geo- 

graphical stability. Classes I and V are the 
Iv 188 4 most stable ones in Elmtown, as measured 
174 5.7 4.36 by length of residence. “But fecundity 


735 489 = 66. 76 one or two, at most four, children are 
rial - found in class I ‘families; in class V, on the — 


class who had blood relatives in the study 


prestige positions, eg., is and other hand, the mean number is 5.6, and 
=“ families of from 10 to» 13 children exist. AL 


_islowest inthe rank order, == 


X?=17.9603 p<.or. This X* was derived bycom- though these figures apply to the present 
parisons between the number with or without blood ‘indi d 
ties by class. generation, indirect evidence erivec & rom 


| _kin ties indicates that this pattern has pre- 
- calculated only from the number of adolescents with — vailed in these classes for at least three gen- 


blood ties; adolescents: gmail blood ties were ex- erations. The results of the differential opera- 


cluded. tion of fecundity in these classes are the 

structures. owever, relatives in each class given 


sis is applicable, we should find that _ column (5) of Table I. Since most people in 
and ‘class associated in a significant asses have been relatively 
‘permanent residents of the community since 
Civil War, the percentage | of adolescents 


di ‘blood rel rs it in each class with relatives in the ‘study i is 
mediate blood relatives.” This results in almost identical, 75.0 and 75.7. Mobility 


blood ties being established between more and fecundity are not reflected so clearly i in 
and more Aamilies as one generation succeeds _ the figures for the other classes. vei 
another. The distribution of consanguineal ties 
_ ‘munity such as Elmtown, where a consider- within and between > the five classes is the 
able part of the population has resided for crucial test of the two hypotheses under re- 
three or four generations, a sizable propor- = view. The exact ways in which these relation- 
tion of the inhabitants may be expected to ships were divided by class position ae 


“a exactly what we found, for 489/0f the 735 Table IT is designed to reveal both the con- 


this is centration and the dispersion of kin ties by 


frowned upon by the local mores, even —s it | is <i class ee among the 489 adolescents who -_ 
ore consanguineal relatives in in Cons 
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CLASS: AND KINSHIP IP IN A MIDDLE WESTER} ERN 
ia study group. By reading across the rows _ were corrected for broad grouping, in rn n oy og 
a person can get the total number of blood ance with general usage, were very signifi- i: 4 
Z that individuals in each class had with © cant, as a glance at footnote 1 in Table II — 
individuals in other classes. {Nana will ‘show. Either coefficient is so high that 
‘The figures in the cells of the ro rows and ?e appears reasonably safe to conclude that 
—- opposite class I, class II, and class who married whom in an earlier generation, 
bring out the salient fact that there are as as revealed by their descendants’ present 
no kin ties between either of the first. A 


classes and class V. Blood ties of class I per- > pa II. NumBer or ConsANGUINEAL RELATION- 


sons reached as far as class III, and those of ss SHIPS WITHIN AND BETWEEN CLASSES = 4 


class IT individuals into class IV, but not into 


Class “a Class of Relatives 


none in classes I and II. Class persons 4 
were unique in that they alone had kin | tio — 


class V. Conv ersely, class V y y oung people had | 
afew kinship ties (3 per cent) in class III, but — 


This leads me to remark that om 184 
‘Kipling’ famous lines about the cleavages 
the twain of the Elmtown social structure 

the two great cultural regions he epito- 354 

chi square was used to test the ales owl a 1 All cells in the table are included i in this X2?and 

ity that the « distribution of kin ties in Table — _ the coefficients of contingency. But since 6 cells con-_ 
I might be attributable to chance. The chi tain zeros, which raises the X? and the coefficients 
square which resulted from this analysis was unduly, class I and its kin ties were eliminated and a 
far above the one per cent level of probabil- _ second analysis was made. The resulting X*, based on 


classes II through V, was 974. 7672, p<or; the coefii- | 

ity. This held true even when the data cients were reapectively C=.60; C=.72. This X? 
class I were eliminated hiecome. of the small the attendant coefficients are ‘still very: significant, 


number of cases. This operation reduced the and of predictive validity. q 


chi square by some 261 points; however, the *C=The coefficient of contingency. “C=the corrected 
x _ ing by the formula given in Thomas McCormick, — 
the remainder was approximately 975—a Elementary Social Statistics, New York, McGraw- — 
figure that is far beyond normal expectancy 


at the one per r cent level of probability. Thus, 
we may infer that factors other than chance postion in the Elmtown social structure, was 


have been operating in the marriage system pot a matter of “love alone”; other factors — 
of Elmtown to produce the asymmetrical which limited “love” choices to definite seg- 
distribution of kinship ties in Table Il. _ments of the social were function- 


sanguineal “relatives. ‘In \ view of the "small It may be of interest in 
Sa of cases in class I, two different co- to note that class controls are operating in 
efficients were calculated. Since the coeffi- the adolescent g generation, in the same way 

det of contingency was derived from chi they did in the parental and earlier genera- 


“square, the coefficient which was based upon tions, to channel marital choices. _— the 
the total chi square was larger than the one 


which was extracted from the smaller, 
Conservative one. Both, however, after they 


t, were 
r more 
centage 
1.6 = 
5-5 per 
w. The 
was 
was no = 

4 
3 
J 
ad are 
1d geo- 
{5 
y g 
— 
= 
= 
— 
upon to measure the degree of association _ (These other factors, we have assumed, — 
between the class position of an adolescent jay be summarized under the concept of ss” F 7 
described in Elmtown’s Youth, PP. 83-120. 


= =s = 


x 
ended, 90° adolescents had percentage of. interrelationships be- 
_ married. In these cases the class position of ~ tween classes may be viewed as a measure 


eventy-nine of these young people, or 87. 8 class III is much closer to. class IV than it 
per cent, belonged to the same class as their — is to class II, for only 5 per cent of the blood — 


_ fe member of the marriage pair was known. af edd distance. From this Perspective, 
S 


3 (The dis tribution | of blood ties within each 37 per cent were with class IV. Class Ill 4 

3 class and between two or more classes is a__ kin ties with class V were almost as frequent 

consequence of three types of social actions: — as with class II, 5 per cent as against 6 per 
(1) _intra- class marriage; inter- -class cent. Class IV had a bare majority of 

Marriage; (3) social mobility. o defin- blood ties, 5: 3 per cent, within the class, as_ 
itive answer can be given as to*ow much | was true of class III, 52 per cent. However, 

_ concentration of re relatives in each class in the class IV’s, unlike the class ss III’s, were 

- the present is a ‘product. of intra-class mar- re related in about equal proportions to the two 

riage in the past. Neither is it possible to adjacent classes—24 per cent in class III, 

“a state to what extent inter-class marriages — and 22 per cent in class v.17 ‘Thus, _ class IV, @ 
occurred, nor have we any way of calculating as measured by blood ties, was 1S equidistant 
_ amount of mobility. All we can do is to from each of its adjacent classes Although 
speculate, but in view of the concentration © ~ lass IV people are regarded i in Elmtown as 

; of blood t ties within each class oy believe it a “respectable,” ” only 2 per cent of the adoles- 4 

safe to say that the present class structure cents in this could 


_ of Elmtown is not a phenomenon of a few a ship with a class II adolescent and none with 
- years’ duration. |Moreover, , social_mobility, a class I. This means that for purposes of 


| - either upward of downward, has been con- _ marriage there is an almost impassabl gulf 
_ = toa telatively small percentage of in- between class IV and classes I and | 


dividuals in each | class. In addition, fils a We may infer from Table IT that the class — 
mobility has occurred with greater frequ mcy is V’s were the most isolated socially, and the 

in the upper than in the lower portions of - most inbred biologically of any segment of — 
the social structure. The highest percentage the population) Slightly more than four r out 
of mobility was forind in class II. Several ¢ of five of all class V’s relatives were also in 

through education, har work, class V. Another inference we may make 

: ‘good marriages,” ’ and some luck have been about class V is that individuals in it have 
able, through their own efforts in business not been upwardly m¢ mobile to ) any extent in 

_ and the professions, to move from class IL_ past generations. Their generally low posi- 
into class II. In the preceding generation, the — tion in the prestige hierarchy, and their no- 

“mést of these persons had moved -torious reputations, | have restricted their 
_ from class IV to class III positions. In this access to marriage mates to class equals in an 

; process, some relatives were left in the class __ exceptionally high percentage | of all cases. 
ie from which the family moved. Then, too, a This was “crystal clear in the data on who 
_ few ancestors had married across class lines. __ had married whom in the study group, for 61 
of geographic mobility which character- sons. Obviously, | the present generation is 
izes it. In Table I, it may be noted that Class _ continuing the Process so characteristic of 
II had the smallest percentage of adolescents ‘its ancestors. 
_ with relatives in the community, 51. 6 per ‘From the data given in Tables I and we 

cent. The findings of this study on iano y infer two other things about the Elm- 

ints are in with those of town social system: first, marriage mates 


_ Another point about class II is the high de- S $s out of 65 had married class V per 


Theory Assimilation,” paper parr at 
pp. 432- 435. Meeting of the American Sociological Society, Chi- 
™Simon Marcson ‘“Intermarriage and the cago, December 28, 1948. 
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CLASS AND KINSHIP IN AD MIDDLE WES TERN comme 


| to the same class; and second, the class tion ofa ‘mate, ‘ “rather than love. ‘le “Lov : 
easure [structure has been relatively rigid for two is all right, but it doesn’t pay the grocer or 
ective, J or more generations, There are exceptions, to _ buy the baby’s shoes.” However, other Elm- 
be sure, to these generalizations in each - towners will tell you that “love alone” is “the 
: class, but they are rare in all classes. Even thing”; “Gt brings young people together.” - 
€ though some individuals married across class They will argue also that people marry when 
- jines, and there has been some e mobility, these “Miss or Mr. Right comes along,” not before. 
| two processes have not resulted in the dis- ¥ But in a very large number of cases “Miss” a 
_ persal of the descendants of such marriages and “Mr. Right” belong to families of ori- 
; throughout the class structure; consequently, - entation who are members of the same class _ 
; the several branches of a family today tend grouping in the community. If we include _ 


wever, belong to the same or adjacent classes. _ adjacent classes, then al- 

. were By way of interpretation and conclusion, — 

he two ; I believe that the evidence leads us to the romantic complex " operates, in large part, 4 
ss III, | acceptance of the hypothesis that socio-cul- within the confines of the class system. 
Ss v, f tural factors other than “love” limit marital — 4 "consequence, Elmtowners believe in the ef- 
tistant choices, for the most part, to persons in the ficacy of “love” as a guide i in the selection . 


hough - same class.) These limiting factors are a con- bs of marriage mates; 
wn _tinuation in the present of the ancient be- realize that class factors must also be con- 
lation are verbally romantic, when The majority of parents are realistic in 
a with & z they are faced with the problem of marriages = _ their view of the social system as it functions _ 

in their own families they look at the po- * in relation to thei r children’s marriages. 

tential marriage in more practical terms. : Parents know that the socio-cultural traits a 

On a number of different occasions, Elm- diagnostic of class position are the things | 

towners resorted to the folk rule that “it is that “really count” i in mate selection. Parents a 

better to marry over the midden than over a and elders pay lip service to “love” in the ve 

the moor” to justify statements they had training of children for Marriage, yet they 

made that “equals should marry”; “it’s” have little faith 

better that way”; “the young people are to the maintenance of family welfare. In 
| happier” ; (“they won't have to fight their — this culture where “getting some place in 


~The ki concept has been stated formally are stressed heavily, and prestige is measured — 
_as the rule of homogamy, but no matter what by the possession of symbols which have — 
fit is called, it is an important factor in the positive and negative values assigned 
az: - operation and maintenance of the class : sys- them, each family guards its heritage as best 
tem, because it integrates class status and it can in the area most vital to its continu- — 
_ kinship into a single functional entity. As ation, , namely, whom its children 1 marry. se 
applied i in the different classes, similari- practical result is the effective implementa- 
= « such characteristics as occupation, in- ~~ and perpetuation from generation to = 


of t the Elmtown class system. As 


limited in proportions to per- 

a a marital partner. It is believed by ; many - sons from the same social level; reciprocally — a 

& Elmtowners s that these are “the: things” a these marriages help maintain the system of ‘. 
Person should consider in the selec- _ stratification in the community. 
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THE DIFFERENTIA TION OF 


BLooM AND ESHREF SHEVKY 
University of California, Los Angeles west “4 


and the Haynes Foundation 

E HAVE initiated this study in the tional conception or expensive and ime | 

context of a larger interest in the consuming censuses of the population r 
addition to the examination of population ™ We make the following working hypothe- 

growth th and concentration, which have gained se 

much» attention, we feel the need for more ‘That Jewish p populations | may be distrib. 
a on the differentiation of urban popula- = _uted on a continuum of urbanization. 2 

_ tions, Some progress has been made in this 2. That Jewish populations may be dis- — 
direction, especially in the field of ethnic __ tributed on on a continuum of status. 
studies, and minority groups provide the “a 3. That Jews have varying degrees of as- 
_ most promising material with which to a - sociation and isolation, with Jews and 
of urbanization and with other populations, each of which 


devise techniques of analysis. The study | has different features of distribution 
r ethnic groups, however, has been directed within the criteria of status, urbaniza- 
toward other objectives, and, as a result, tion, and association. 
problem of | differentiation has been populations are are culturally 
proached only by implication. The attain-— differentiated. 
3 ment of even the apparent objectives of = a) Jews represent a diversity of origins 
ethnic studies has hampered ‘either which still affect the cultural attributes 
when the groups are not small or are the 
clearly delimited by community boundaries, b) The Jews ma may be conceived a 
slig 


that is when gross spatial criteria do not tributed along a a series of continua c con- | 
verging on acculturated American ish R 


define the group. As the process of accultura- . des 
tion of immigrant groups proceeds, and many urban modes. 
tr 


enclaves lose their homogeneity, the popula- 7 >. Granting the foregoing, and given a a large 
Wes tions themselves may be lost to analysis if ‘population, but one of indeterminate size, one-tl 
ing 


portic 
they 
tract 


ussi 


‘The Jewish 1 minority is: s well constituted. : bounded by status, urbanization, and segre- “ae 
u 


‘for the kind of analysis we propose. The gation, which is based on census tract data.’ 


‘group is set in a complex metropolitan situa-_ 2 *See Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The | Pre 
_ tion, there are varying degrees of isolation of _ po: Areas of Los Angeles: Analysis and Typology. rank. T 

¥ and cultural differences within the group, — _ Berkeley: The University of California Press, 1049. interval 


_ and we lack direct measures of the numbers Status is measured by an index which is an determi 
_ and demographic characteristics of the popu- average of the percentile scores of three factors— i about t 
level of occupation, level of schooling, and income. J socja] y. 


lation. These circumstances make the task The index of urbanization is the average of 7 nine ce 


= a techniques of differentiation are not devised. the task of the differentiation of meaningful — 
me In this paper we wish to point out an ap- samples is an absolute precondition to eco- 
‘proach which seems to be applicabie to this nomical and orderly research. Our basic i in- 


problem, and to one exploratory strument of analysis is an urban typology, 


a of differentiation a precondition to intensive - percentile scores of three factors—fertility, women pecs 

m analysis. _ Otherwise the study must be arbi- in the labor force, and single-family dwelling units rank ar 
 trarily delimited on some a priori -organiza- The third variable, segregation, is not referred to graphic 

Ve in this paper. Tracts are placed in a two-dimen- Tw 

*Paper read at the annual meeting of the sional attribute space with the index of urbanization area are 
hic. = American Sociological Society held in ct De- ” iti to the base, social rank. The base was Williams 
-cember 28- “30 1948. divided into three intervals of approximate thirds 
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FFERENTIATION OF AN ETHNIC GROUP 

is twofold: ‘First, to discover if 
the typology may be employed as an instru- : 
ment to differentiate segments of the popula- regarded as Jemishs included all tracts with a 
tion selected on ethnic criteria, criteria w hich high concentration Russian- born. These 
were not directly involved in the construc- neighborhoods, however, even when most 
tion of the typology. Second, if differentia- broadly defined, account for only 50 per cent — 
tions are discovered, to use them as steps of the “Jewish Russian- -born, and this fact \ : 
toward the specification of the attributes of | points" up one of the limitations of the c con- 
the Jewish population and pari passu— ventional ‘ “community study.” Community 
specifications for sampling an urban Jewi studies of ethnic groups t tend to be f focused 

Of the possible samples which might be assumed that many highly accul- 


r 
—— j ‘a ailable we have directed this brief explora- _ turated individuals may not be included in 
be dis- tion to an analysis of the predominantly Jew- such . spatially deterministic studies, at beeaall 
: of as County. In addition, reference is made to a_ 
sample of Jewish petitioners for name-chang- "Los ANGELES 
‘bution _ I. The Russian-born, who in 1940 num- Tract Population Russian-— 


bered 31,430 in Los Angeles County, may _—-Russian-t born” bor born 


be taken as essentially Jewish. A colony 

turally Molokans were concentrated in a single cen- 

sus tract (Tract No. 122) with a Russian- 7, 
born population of 615, and we have 


cluded this tract from our analysis. We «1,742 
91637 


ributes 
found it unnecessary to refine out of other f 


tracts a scattering of White Russians which | 

slightly reinforced the statistics for the Jew- 

ish Russian-born, A summary of the degree 

of concentration of the Jewish Russian-born culturally. distinctive population 
by tracts is” "presented in Table 1. Almost. psi identified with the ethnic group are accounted 
one-third of this population was concentrated for. The data from Los Angeles indicate that 


in 9 out of the 570 tracts in the southern — this assumption is not justified. =~ 
portion of Los Angeles County.? In these _ The wide distribution of Russian- born 
they comprised 10 per cent or more of the Jews is not “merely a dispersion through 
tract population. There were ‘no Russian- "geographical space but also through social 
born Jews in 45 tracts. In 489 tracts the Space as expressed by the typological grid. a 
Russian-born Jews were ‘thinly | distributed, _ This is shown in Figure 1 in which Jewish — 
but this group of warts accou red for nearly neighborhoods and the tracts containing and 
lacking the Russian-born are identified. Jew- 
‘of the rai range, indicating low, | ‘middle, and high social ee ish neighborhoods are found in the er 
ypology. rank. The index of urbanization is divided into three ranges of urbanization and in the full range — 
S, 1949. intervals with the middle or average interval of social rank. Tracts lacking Russian- ond 


determined by the space of two standard errors ] 
. wer ranges of urbani- 
about the regression line of urbanization related ~<a tend to fall in the lower 8 es oy 


social rank. Census tracts in each of the resulting zation with a noticeable cluster at the — 
nine cells represent populations that are homo- levels of rank. Underlying this is an associa- 


— ir their basic differential characteristics of _ tional feature which we may refer to paren 

rank and urbanization, irrespective of their geo-- re negativel -associ- 

___ ated in the lower ranks with that segment of | 


* Twenty tracts in the thinly populated northern 
ail are excluded in the ante of the Shevky- = ‘Mexicans of lowest urbanization, but in the . 


Williams ms typology. areas of average to 
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are positively associated with Mexicans - a Jews approximate the a attributes of the §& 
“negatively w with Negroes. The contrasting _ populations with which they are associated in 
‘distributions are more graphically set forth social space? If they do approximate the — 
_ in Figure 2 in which Jewish neigborhoods -_ attributes of the rest of the areal Populations 
and tracts: without -Russian-be are indi- the nature— of their interaction with these 
cated. populations will be functionally different 
_ The wide ‘distribution of Jews through the than if their attributes are highly differen- 
restricted to tracts in visible neighborhoods, As would expected, the ethnic insti- 
deserves further comment. In Figure 3 we tutional services are located with minor 
have plotted the tracts comprising three of exceptions in the identifiable neighborhoods, 
chief Jewish neigborhoods indicated by The plotting of synagogues according to 
the social rank of their locations in Los 
> clustering of the tract attributes occurs at - Angeles showed a bi-modal distribution. The 


de distribution we were re fairly sharply separated and 

Orthodoxy was negatively related to status. 

_ It should be a point of more than casual _ 

interest that it is possible to differentiate 

+ institutional services in this fashion. 4 +4 

are | ‘The analysis of social space raises the 

question of our acculturation hypothesis but 

_| does not solve it. A testable formulation 

_ inversely proportional to their degree of — 
concentration, Alternatively, the dispersion 

of Russian- born Jews v varies directly v 
- association with the more highly ac- 
culturated second generation Jews. The 
differentials in in the ‘distribution of Russian- 

born Jews and Jews of other national origins, 

which deserve to be investigated, would throw 


the variable of social status. Sigg 


4. The ‘Relative Distribution of Jewish Name- II. second sample _Tepresents 


Changers (sor cases in Los Angeles). 
Tis ofc foreign: born. It is composed of 500 Jewish 


three This, of course, for name changes in Los Angeles 


of “Jewish neighborhoods but a ina separate paper. We compared the 
_ number of | status ‘groupings of t the =" distribution | of Jewish Petitioners for name- 


—. should be interpreted in the context of 2 Figure 4). We sound that the petitioners 
_ the larger r status system deserves to be. speci- were sharply differentiated from both the — 
fied whenever possible. By operational cri- Russian-born Jews and the total population. © 

_ teria, of course, the > two | systems need not be The name-changers fell in areas of higher — 
‘congruent. A topic meriting investigation z social status than the Russian-born but were — 


unanswered here: How Closely do proportionately less urbanized. The name- 
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- status than the total population, as = i fraternity subsamples leads us to con- 
as in those more highly urbanized clude that objective criteria such as we have 
total population. are sufficient to reveal significant dif- 
Our third sample consists of  ferentials even in presumed 
“membership of four Jewish fraternities ‘on _ populations. Through the use of these cri- a 
the Los Angeles campus of the Univesity of — teria, the degree of differentation between _ 
California. Two of these are by campus highly contrasting populations may 

_ consensus rated “high” and ted brought into the same frame of reference as | 
i “Jow.” The home addresses of the = apparently similar populations. We therefore a 
from Los Ange’es County were plotted on claim for the instrument of analysis some __ 
petitioners for name-changing were chosen in the fashion outlined in selecting meaning- 

not only because they were sociologically ful samples for research with a variety of 
“real” but because we assumed and dependence on spatial cri- 
ony: differentiated populations, We felt t eria becomes unnecessary. At another level — 


grid. samples of Russian-born and discriminatory power. It may be 


that if the instrument of analysis were to. the burdening of analysis with subjective 


serve any useful purpose it should show dis- operational data may, for aaa pur-— 
power in this case. In the fra- poses, be largely avoided. 
ternity subsample we intended to stack the As for our second iden: din paper 4 
_ cards against the instrument on the assump-— represents some progress toward the speci. 
tion that the “organized” p part of an ethnic — fication of the attributes of an ethnic popu. 
_ group attending a single metropolitan insti- lation. By projecting the attributes of these . 
tution would prove to be quite homogeneous. samples and others to be compiled within — - 
was found, however, that the status value 
; of tract locations of members of the high sta- can achieve a successive e approximation to : a 
- tus fraternities was significantly above that rounded description of the manifold social 
of members 0 of low ‘Status fr fraternities. es. characteristics of an ethnic ‘group. 


NDICES OF SUICIDE AND HOMICIDE BY STATES AND | 
CITIES: SOME SOUTHERN-NON-SOUTHERN- CONTRASTS 


ge AusTIN L. ‘PoRTERFIELD 


Texas Christian University 
stupy of suicide ai homicide to which the | 86 to rates in ‘other 
resents set of facts involving to time series. It “highlights” 
‘* great variations in the rates of each certain contrasts in indices of the two 


responses, especially by Southern and non- 
- gives some attention to variations in the * _ Southern areas. And, finally, it outlines some — 
rates of a more inclusive group of 10 5 J aged problems as implicated i in the data observed, © 


one given by the author at the American Sociologi- additional research. The first prerequisite, — 
cal Society meeting held in Chicago, December however, is the establishment of a technique. — 
Phases of Chapter VII in Austin L. Porterfield and >" 

Robert H. Talbert, Crime, Suicide and Social Well- 


the understanding of which requires much 


_ * This paper is a much abridged revision of a 


‘THE INDEX AS A BASIC DEVICE 


The basic technique ue in’ this study i is the 


“construction of index numbers that ¢ can 


the typological framework utilized here, we x co 
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be readily arranged into series for contrast IN NDICES OF SUICIDE 
x 
a 


and comparison. . The basic score of 100 is the ——" VARIABLE BY nes — CITIES 


familiar point of departure. If for example, That indices of suicide and homicide are . 
the rate of suicide for the entire group of 86 i highly variable in the United States by states _ 
mentioned above is 14.0 per 100, 000 and cities, as types of response, is clearly 
population in a given time period, then the indicated in Tables 1-3. A single glance at the 
- base score of 100 is fixed upon this rate, arrays in Table 1, which are based on the _ 
_ which becomes the common denominator to ' death rates by states from the designated 
be divided into the corresponding rate causes in 1930, 1935 1940, ‘and 1945, is 
each of the 86 cities. Thus Portland’s mean ‘enough to convince the observer 1945, is nd 
= annual suicide rate of 25.8 during the period ' suicide and homicide series seem to vary in 
1936-1945 compared with 14.0 as the rate _ opposite directions. The coefficient of cor- 
a for the entire configuration shows the former — ~ relation between the two is — 38. ae 
bd _ to be 184 per cent of the latter and Portland Ss _ In the study of cities, the pan quoted aia 
index score to be 184; but Winston-Salem “the mean annual rates ‘for the ten year 
rate for the same period was only ‘period, 1936- 1945. . The ratios “show the 

_ 6.6, which is 47 per cent of the general rate extent to which the rates for one cause of - 

of 14.0. ‘Treating this percentage as an index _ death exceeds the other in each city. For 

number gives Winston-Salem a suicide score 

of 47. On the other hand, Portland has the Table ‘x have suicide-homicide ratios in 

lower and Winston-Salem the higher score” ‘reverse. New Orleans’ mean annual homicide 

_ for homicide, 4.5 and 13.0 respectively. rate of 15.5 exceeds her suicide rate of 11.1 
ae "Since the homicide rate for the 86 cities was byt .37 times; but Minneapolis’ suicide rate 
.7 during the same period, it can be seen 13. 3 her homicide rate (2.9) by 
‘the individual rates quoted are respec- 2 
we a as tively 35 and 102 per cent of the base rate, _ Inthe group of 105 cities 5 referred to above. 

- and that 35 and 102 constitute the homicide ide (which includes 19 larger cities extending | 
scores for a and Winston-Salem dur- _ ‘across the country from East to West in — 

= Indices of variati ion in rates of these acts States, Part II, as tabulated each year by place of _ 

| 4 in time have bases which ay either if residence for the data on cities. For data on states A 
and time series, I have used Vital Statistics Rates a 

in the United States, 1900-1940, by Forrest q 


Linder and Robert D. Grove (Washington: Govern- 
and the index score » for any year, as usual, a Printing Office, 1043); Mortality Rates: 1910 


r -Tepresents a given percentage of the desig- 1920, 1921, 1922 (issued by the Bureau of the 7 

“nated rate for the base period. This device Census for the appropriate years). Data have - a 


is, of course, $0 | familiar that its description | come to me from Summary of International Vital a 
sss Statistics, 1937-1944, prepared under the oy 


at to be pursued no further. 4 of Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, Chief, National Office of 

The sources of the data on which these “i "Vital Statistics (Washington: Government Printing 

‘indices are built are quoted: in ~ es _ Office, 1947); Louis I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel, 
selerence*® ‘To Be Or Not To Be: A Study of Suicide (New 
lis York: Smith and Haas, 1933) ; ‘Ruth Shonle Cavan, 

The ‘question of the reliability of the data Suicide (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

= attention. Since the whole study is based 1928); Emile Durkheim, Le Suicide (Paris: Felix q 

on comparisons of data from the same sources, it is * Alcan, 1930, 1899) ; Maurice Halbwachs, Les Causes — A | 

; surely safe to assume that the series compared will Zz Suicide (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1930); and com- 7 

have equally consistent foundations. Vital statistics parisons have been made with Porterfield and 7 


are not perfect, but, after all, relatives are involved bert, OD 
instead of absolutes. No one should expect the - *In Table 41, Crime, Suicide, and Social Well- 
. i homicide statistics here to coincide with the murder - Being, the ratios quoted are not of mean rates 
statistics in Uniform Crime Reports. The latter are We but of absolute numbers of suicide and homicide — 
restricted to residents. by cities; for this reason, the ratios quoted 4 
I have followed Vital Statistics of the ‘United vary some somewhat from the ratios: given there. 
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‘addition to the 8 86 outlined i in n Table 2)8 


the middle, and the bottom third in rates cities in this “group, :ppear the = 


of suicide do not present the same order in first and 15 among the bottom fourth in — 
rates of homicide, as shown in Table 3. The rates of suicide... Of the non-Southern 
middle third has the highest homicide rate; cities, only 4 have homicide 
but in the 35 cities highest in suicide rates, reaches 10. © per 100,000 population—none 
suicide exceeds homicide as a cause of death _ that reaches a rate of 12.0; but only 4 of the 
by a ratio of 1 1.97; in the middle third, the 43 Southern cities have a homicide rate as _ 
- homicide rate is 1.06 times the suicide rate; aie low as 12.0. Three of cn: are on the margin 
_ TABLE I. - INDICES oF DEATHS FROM SUICIDE AND Semmens BY — REPRESENTING THE MEAN (AVERAGE) 7 


Score FOR EacuH STATE FOR Eacu Cause OF DEATH IN 1930 1935, 1940, 
AND 1945; THE NATIONAL SCORE Is 


Oregon North Dakota 
South Dakota 
tim 
Rhode Island 
Kentucky 


‘New Hampshir 
=: 


s * Data found i in Vital Statistics Rates in + the United States: 1 1900-1940, Table | 20, pp. 366 ff. sate! J sel Sta- 


third, 1.22 times. In the 19 cities of the West. Fourteen of the 43 wink 


excluded from Table , all ‘non-Sou -Southern, 


the m mean ‘suicide | rate (18. was 2. 2.47 times 

the rate for (6. cinnati (17.4, 11. 8), (10) ») Rochester (16.4, 1.6), 

i i The 1 19 cities included among the 105 but not (15.3 » 10. 0), (27) St. Louis (15.2, 9.6), (36.5) — 
given in Table 2 are listed with their ragetine Cleveland (14.4, 8.4), (30.5) Baltimore (14. 3, 9.8), 
suicide and homicide rates in parenthesis, with the 

rank orders which they occupy in suicide rates 3.8), (59) Philadelphia (12.8, 5.5), (60) Chicago 
among the 105 as follows: (1) Seattle (28.5, 5. > 
(3) Los Angeles (24.4, 6.2), (8) Washington (19.9, (10.8, (10.8, Detroit 
11.4), San Francisco (18.3 (as) | Cin- 


(42) Newark (14.2, 5.6), (44) New York (14.0, al 


(33.3,.9 7.1), (69) Boston (11.7, 2.5), (80) Buffalo 
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TABLE : 2. 2A ComPAarison oF OF RATEs, INDICES, AN RATIOs OF SUICIDE AND HOMICIDE IN 86 Cam BY Sournery 


AND Non-SOUTHERN Pairs OF Equa POPULATION IN 1940 (100 REPRESENTS THE INDEX SCORES 
FO T OMBINED FOR THE | YEARS 6-1 IncLusive* be 
ik R ALL Cn TES TES COMBINED FOR 7945, aa 


Number per 100,000 Ratio by Which ¢ one Cause 


160 


Portland, 
‘Dallas 


Oakland 
Memphis 
Paul 2.8 


Richmond 
+ Jacksonville at 
Hartford 


2. 
12.9 


Shreveport 


Little Rock 
4 — 


2) 
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OF SUICIDE AND HOMICIDE B BY Y STATES AND 


Number per 100,000 Ratio by Which One Cause 


Ww instor : 


M bile 

Binghampton 


Charleston, S.C. S.C. 24. : 


| 


‘Fresno = 5. 9 


Malden exe é 


(14.00 


See Porterfield and Talbert, cit; Tables 1 15, 16, and 
** S/H is Suicide /Homicide. H/S i is Homicide /Suicide. 
"Suicide i in every non- -Southern city exceeds ern group, as shown in 2 
homicide by ratios ranging from 1. 19. to - Southern cities of more than 50,000 popu- 
18.60, while suicide rates exceed homicide lation are paired with 43 non-Southern cities 
rates in only 8 of the 43 Southern and : by equal population pairs as of 1940 in both 
Southwestern cities, of these being in the indices and ratios for the ten year period. 
‘In 24 instances the non-Southern city 


§ 


Southern cities, however, do not always exceeds its Southern mate, falls” behind it 


_ have lower suicide rates than the non- eres in 18 and ties it once in indices of of suicide; 


— 
4 
| 
7 
| 
a 
| 
7 
AY 


= 


J (VIDED IN’ OUPS OF 
& -HomiciwwE Ratios 1n 105 Crtres DivivED INTO GR UPS OF 35 WITH 


cide e Rate | Mean Homicide Rate Ratio tio S/H® Ratio Hy/s* 


it falls behind mate Catholic. constituency, there were /many 
"indices of homicide in every instance but 4 such assaults and relatively few suicides. In 
two, which again are Southwestern cities. 

7 It is in the ratios given in this table, how- >" Catholics, there were e relatively few such 
ever, where the opposite tendencies are most ‘ assaults and many suicides. But in five — 
clearly manifest. provinces whose populations were equally 

divided between Catholics and Protestants, 
OF LIKE VARIATIONS such assaults and suicides were even. 


ss That opposite statistical trends for suicide That this situation (of opposite rates) 


and s serious offenses against other persons are _ does not exist in every country, Halbw. achs = 


not limited to the United States receives proved conclusively by comparing suicides 
_ Support from the data given by Maurice _ and homicides in 86 departments in France 
—_ ‘on ‘ for the years 1891-1895, with the result that 
dur” o “grave injuries” for the years 1881- > the two series are seen to vary together in 
1900 in » Germany, | In n eleven provinces witha the most positive manner.* Should we expect, 


TABLE 4. ANNUAL IN INDICES oF ‘SUICIDE AND THE UNITED STATES FROM 
Ri _ INCLUSIVE: THE INDEX SCORES REPRESENT PERCENTAGES OF THE MEAN ANNUAL RATE FOR a 
A era DESIGNATED OFFENSE FOR THE ENTIRE PERIOD: (100 IS THE SCORE FOR THE PeRiop)* — 


‘| 


= 


4 82 


; * Taken from rates in Vital nates Rates in ” United States: 1900-1940; that is, is, based on these rates, 
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INDICES oF s “AND BY STATES AND CITIES 
| and homicides rates in any country where of the ‘Thirties. ‘That i is ‘to say, if the yearly — 
cultural ‘differences do scores are calculated as variations from the 
opposite manifestations? mean of the annual rates from 1910 to 1946, 
the paired scores are negatively related from 
‘TIME SERIES OF SUICIDE 1910 to 1916 “(with the exception of 
ha I mY 1920) also from 1919 to 1928. Then, from 
g Morselli, Ferri, Durkheim, Halbwachs, and 1929 to 1937, they vary in the same direction 
others have written at length about varia- _—upward to the heart of the Depression 
i: for various periods of time in these tw w then downward to the last y: year named. Fro rom 7 
4 
types of behavior as hypothetical 1940, suicide remains above } 
TABLE 5. Inpices oF CHANGE IN SUICIDE AND HomiciE To 1945-46 FROM THE Periop 1918-22 
(RATES IN THE BASE PERIOD QUOTED BY Cavan"): 100 IS 1918-1922 ScoRE = 


161 1 


Georgia 


Pennsylvania I 4 
New Hampshire : Wyoming — 7 


ss See Cavan, op. cit., Table 3 3 p. 273 tee basic data. on a 1918-28 suicide rates. See } rital Statistics, 1945, 1946 for ie 


: Morselli a and Ferri | thought th the rates by types — _ the average for the 37 year jie, por homi- a ; 
_ varied in opposite directions in time.*® Dur cide falls below it; for 1917-18 and 194I- 
_kheim and Halbwachs showed many —— 46, the scores for both run below the average. 
tions." If the 38 states in the registration area in 
In the United States, as shown in Table wa the period of Cavan’s study are compared to | : 
_ the two series tend to run in opposite direc- — determine gains and losses from 1918- 922 ‘ 4 
tions when there is no crisis and in the same as a base to 1945-1946, as in Table 5, it can — cs of N 
when there is a crisis. ‘The indices be seen that the only four states that gained 
of both were downward in ‘World Wars Zz in homicide rates also gained in suicide © 
and - rd during the Depression rates; but of the 34 states registering lower 
registered higher and 12 lower suicide scores. 
Hi Halbwachs, op. ait, Durkheim, Thus 22 pairs deviate in different directions 
op. cit., pp. 388 ff. Our knowledge of Morselli — P 
‘Ferri comes out of these. and 16 in the same. ‘The correlation of = 
" Halbwachs, loc. Durkheim, loc. 
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z= conclusions: ted mak Indices of _ Second, how may ¥ we account for the dif. 
suicide and homicide are highly variable in _ ferences between Southern and non- ’ wail 

_ the United States. (2) The Southern states States and cities?” Do the frustated sections 


and cities in the main exceed the non-South- f the contrasted populations tend to “go _ 
ern states and cities in homicide, but fall out of the field of normal striving” in op- 4 
behind them in suicide. (3) In the group ~% posite directions in the two areas? If $0, | 
cities, the top, the middle, and the bot- gt tit 
tom third in rates of suicide do not present _ Third, since Negroes in our culture are 
the same order in rates of homicide. The ™0re given to homicide than suicide “ne 
order is in reverse. (4) Similar instances of White 
"variation in opposite directions for these Whole populations, the presence of large 
- two series were found between the Protestant 7 numbers of Negroes in the South makes a 
and Catholic sections of Germany for the — "difference; but in what way? The theory of 
fifth of the nineteenth century. But | innate racial differences in types of response 


positive rather than opposite variations in ‘© the same stimuli is correctly no — 

direction of the same series manifested dthem- sccepted as sound. What, then, is the reason 
en selves in France from 1891 to 1895. There fr the difference?** How do ‘the cultural — 
are some situations in which the two series definitions of the roles and statuses assigned _ 


run in the same rather than the opposite to a racial minority influence the observed 


direction. (5) In the United States the two * differential responses? Would not any ‘racial 


prersaremy to change in opposite directions group thrust into the same socio- “structural — 
when there is no crisis and in the same 4nd cultural context respond in the same 


direction when there is a crisis such as war manner? 
or depression. Fourth, what part does the psychogenic 


rw conditioning of children in the perental fami- 
REQUIRING RESEARCH lies of those making suicidal or homicidal 


responses play in determining re direction — 
_ of behavior toward the one or the other type _ 
response In what way are the 

- ential cultures and social structures of vari- 

ous areas related to the psychogenic impact 
x upon children which is thought by many to 


‘ aa acts apposite types of response to a 
Sense of frustation? If so, , why do the trends — 


es the two not always run in opposite direc- Problem of Response to Personality ‘Frustration: i, 
tions? Are these responses both forms of A Concrete Example,” Social 
manifestations of resentments?* How may * See Menninger, Man against Himself; 

388; Halbwachs, Op. pp. 295- 206; Ibid., 102-103. Study the ogy of 
Dollard (and others), Frustration and Aggression Symonds, op. cit., pp. 252-259; See 

_ (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939) ; Neal Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
E. Miller (and others), “The Frustration Aggression York: Harper and Brothers, 1944), pp. 763-764. q 
Hypothesis,” The Psychological Review, 48(1941), t “See Porterfield and Talbert, loc. cit.; Myrdal, 

337-342; Karl Menninger, Man Against Himself loc. | 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace Co., 1938), Parts I], ™ Percival M. Symonds, The Psychology of © 
Ill, and IV; cf. Menninger, The Human Mind — Parent-Child Reletionshige (New York : Appleton- 
(New York: A. Knopf, 1037); Percival M. Century Co., 1039); cf. Austin L. Porterfield, 
Symonds, The Dynamics of Human ‘Adjustment Youth in Ti Trouble (Fort Worth: Leo Potishman 
York : D. Appleton- Century Company, 1946), Foundation, 1946), P PP. 29 and chaps. Il, IV, 
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homicide—rates | for both are higher i dis- 
organized areas in individual cities.** But divorce, alcoholism, and suicide rates tend 
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ne these tendencies?** Sixth, Sixth, with what other concomitants of 
Fifth, ‘social disorganization is social disorganization are suicide and homi- 
related to the rates of both suicide related: 


text by Space limitations indicate “that 


suicide rates are in no way correlated with vary in the direction, opposite the 
4 the indices of social integration in American tendencies _ of indices « of homicide and of | 
cities as compared by Robert C. Angell.** indices for depressed classes.2° Why? What © 


_ Moreover Social _ disorganization cannot enter into the closer relations 


by ‘states and “cities of the designated and upper class ‘indices. in 1 contrast to the 


responses, both of which are supposed to be closer relation of indices of homicide with 
_ correlated positively with it.** The concept indices for depressed classes? Does the larger — 
of social ‘disorganization needs elaboration -membership of depressed classes in Southern 


rather than reification. Are cultural defini- than in the non-Southern areas help to ex- 
tions of roles and statuses — factors in pro- plain the greater tendencies to homicide th then an 
ducing: different effects of social disorgani- rs suicide in the former, and v vice versa? 

zation?** Do not responses also vary with 
the cultural definition of behaviors that are somal Aggressiveness a: and War (New York: Co- 
—- or taboo as responses? What are lumbia University Press, 1939) ; ; Durkheim, op. cit., 


the variations in patterns of social disorgani- y 305-412; Halbwachs, op. cit., chap. xi; Hans von 
Hentig, Crime, Couses and Conditions (New York: 


# 
zation from South to North and from depres- McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1047), p. 342.” 


sion to war? Why « does the impact of a depres-- The coefficient of correlation resulting from 
- sion send the rates for suicide and homicide comparing indices of suicide and homicide by states, — 


upward, while that of war moves them down- as seen above, is —.38 when the rates are based on 
the number of deaths from each cause per 100,000 am! 


p19 
‘See Franz Alexander, Our Age of Unreason under the age of 15 is eliminated from the compari- 
(New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1942), pp. 230 ff.; cf. ¢- son. On the latter basis, the coefficient resulting from 
; Ben Karpman, “A Psychiatrist Looks at the Social 8 comparison of indices for suicide and alcoholism — 
Scientists,” in American Journal of Sociology, is +.31; suicide and homicide, —.40; sui icide and 
s3(1047), 131 ff.; Ralph Lindner, Rebel Without a male divorce, homicide and male divorce, 
Cause (New “York: Grune and ” Stratton, 1944); —.16; alcoholism and divorce, +.14. The data on ae 
Richard Wright, Black Boy (New York: Harper alcohol are found in E. M. Jellinek, Recent Trends 
P Brothers, 1945) ; cf. Porterfield and Talbert, op. in Alcoholism and in Alcohol Consumption (New | 
Git, PP. Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1947). The divorce rates 
1925 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, §Lamnow calling Porterfield and Talbert’s | “index 
1928), Charts 1 and 5, pp. 6, 14. social defectiveness” for cities (op. cit., pp. 
“Robert Cooley Angell, “Social Integration in oe 67) an index of depressed classes. It is assumed that - 
American Cities,” American Sociological” Review, 4 2 index for depressed classes could legitimately be 
12(1047), 335-342. ‘based on rates for low education, overcrowding, 


_ “Tf the cases of suicide and homicide are added _ non-voting, infant mortality, and death rates from 
by states, then the correlation of index scores based tuberculosis and pneumonia combined. Eamets 
on the rate of the combined responses per 100,000 z on this basis, the mean index score for depressed - 
_ population with indices of social well-being as given _ classes in Southern cities is 168; in non-Southern ~ 
in Porterfield and Talbert, op. cit., pp. 8-11, is cities, 72. The total number of homicides for the © 
_ found to be negative ; but if the population under r ten year period in Southern cities, 13,402, is 7.42 
15 years of age is eliminated, as in Table 43 (ibid., times the number in the non-Southern, 1,805. Sui- 
p. 107), the coefficient for suicide and social well- ; cides in non-Southern cities numbered 9,011; in 
_ being is +.50; for homicide and social well-being Southern cities, 7,810—1.15 times as many in the 
_ —.75. Between suicide and homicide, it is —.35. # former as in the latter. Comparing the indices of | 
_ ™See Ronald L. Warren, “Social Disorganization — depressed classes for the 86 cities with indices of 
- the Interrelationship of Cultural Roles,” Ameri- suicide yields a rho of —.16; with homicide, +.63. — 
an Sociological Review, 14 (1949), 83-87. ger 2 It thus seems that differential statuses may | be , 


a *See E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, Per- lated to the contrasts in the two — 
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, of importance would be the various states and ci 
ro a study of the extent to which persons who _ above 50 years of ag age are poeerg more ite 
homicide kill themselves immedi- make suicidal than criminal responses.*! 

ately after the homicidal act. This suicide What factors enter into this comtvent? Could { 

murder combination is apparently more com- 

‘mon in the South than elsewhere. rates to come | in an aging 
case | studies of such a combination should lation? 
be of great scientific valu. All of these questions have in the Past 
finally, ‘data further excluded by called out varying amounts of research, but 
space limitations, indicate that differential ot enough | has been done on any one of Zz 


rates of suicide and homicide cannot be them 


accounted for by age or in a Porterfield and Ta Talbert, ibid. ibid, P. 10 108, 


J stitutes an attempt to generalize bility. of the or to expand Stouffer's 
patterns of mobility of particular own brief statement of the underlying ration- 
The holds: the number of Although it it i is s in many ways a unique 
yn, it has 


846). ‘Stouffer’ s application of this 
change of residence in Cleveland and the Sdered, it is premature to discuss minor 
additional tests of the theory which have points of implementation of the” nature 
published show what one writer treated in this paper. 

called “encouraging” conformity between On the other hand, there is relatively little 


the expected and observed migrants.” evidence to evaluate at this time. ‘safes 
application is the most refined to date. The 


Sociological Society held in New York, April 
Pd 23-24, 1949. The writer wishes to acknowledge the i= in this paper is submitted primarily 


re helpful criticism of Professor John H. Mueller in as a means of illustrating some further modi- 

original formuletion of this study. fications in the use of this method. Since 
 *Samuel A. Stouffer, “Intervening Opportunities : : data a adequate to ‘rigorously | test this theory 

= 4 A Theory Relating Mobility and Distance,” ” Ameri-— - will be hard to obtain, we may be e forced to 


_ can Sociological Review, V (Oct., 1940), 845-86 a 
L. Bright ag proceed by considering relatively unrefined 
ties, ” American Sociological Review, VI (Dec. 1941), 
773-783, and Eleanor Collins Isbell, “Internal _ ties, American Sociological Review, Ix (Dec. 
Migration in Sweden and Intervening Opportuni- - 639. 


Pape 
za baal Paper read at the annual meeting of the East- one admittedly crude application to be dis- j 
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EQUAL INTERVALS 
applications. The ga gaps in our knowledge ci con- human fertility and near- -subsistence agri-- 
cerning this theory hws at present so great culture. * Natives of this section of Kentucky __ 
that can be learned from work no have little formal education and few 
- more pretentious than students could carry a to ‘accumulate the economic reserve neces- 
on as part of a population or methods course. sary to engage in agriculture in other areas. 
It is in this sense of reserve-the- decision- for- - For this reason their first employment after 
4 the- present that this paper has been pre- - migration is f requently in the capacity of _ 
pared. It will serve its purpose best if it industrial laborers, 
aH ‘stimulates others to test by this paradigm hi The exact distribution of migrants by 
migration . data with which they are familiar. period of migration is not available in Census _ 
_ For the purpose at hand, detailed con- tabulations. The 1930 Census gives state of — 
sideration of the three previous papers treat- _ birth for residents of cities over 50,000 and . 
ing this theory will be avoided, for it would for the native rural-farm and urban popu- - 
require considerable space to set forth the e lations. Since the distribution of Kentucky- , 
definitions which have been employed and to _ born in all subdivisions was not avail- 
‘present the explanations the respective and since e the ‘State was judged to 
authors have offered concerning the short- 
_ coming of their data as a test of the formu- necessary to restrict the analysis to cities 
lation in question. The simpler set of data over 50,000. This convention parallels Stouf- — 


to be presented will illustrate the method - fer’s restriction to dwellings of a a particular 
_ of intervening opportunity analysis and the rental level in the sense that it defines a __ 
_ main point of | the paper: namely, the — specific universe for analysis. It is arbitrary — 
of equal opportunity intervals, We may and defec ctive insofar as it excludes cities 
conclude from the previous papers that an — from 2 5 to 50 thousand which are known to 
ideal test of of the hypothesis w would require: -) _ contain many Kentucky-born and which 
migrants who seek a known | type of oppor- & _ probably appear to potential migrants as _ 
tunity; b) complete knowledge of the dis- similar to cities just over 50,000. — 
tribution of migrants and opportunities; and _— Although a great portion of the Kentucky — 
c) assurance that the data do not include migrants included in this study will have 
2 in which there have been successive migrated during 1920-30, some will have _ 
moves not predictable at the point of origin. ~~ before the turn of the century and | 
Unfortunately, as the reader will see, our will have made numerous moves during 


_ data do not completely fulfill any of these = interim. Moves for which a different 

Application to Migration from Kentucky. ies disturbing factor in this analysis. aha 

out-migrants prior to 1900 went To avoid the ‘inclusion of large portions 

predominantly westward agricultural the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic Ocean, 

areas, / After 1900 the main stream veered 

north and migrants tended to settle in urban to those within 650 ‘miles of the 

_ areas.’ Between 1920-30 there were twice as _ Kentucky. The resultant 128 cities were then 

many out- as there had into ) 25 mile distance intervals. ‘The 


“Rent which characterized by high ery 
= may be as as Lincoln and 


oui Among the Native White Population e | * Natural Increase and Migration of Kentucky 
Si by Differences Between State of Birth Population: 1920-1935, Bulletin 305, 1039; on 
a @ State of Residence, Bureau of Agricultural of Farming in Kentucky, Bulletin 357, 1935, Ken 
» Washington, 1934, Pp. 68-69. Agricultural ‘Experiment Station. 
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Atlantic City. No roy over 50,000 occurred — outside of the first distance band do migrants 

in the 2nd and 6th bands, hence there are from Kentucky | constitute an appreciable 

zero migrants expected and observed in portion of the total migrants in cities of the 
these intervals. band. In the first band Kentucky-born con- 
The ‘Measure of is no less 13 per cent of the total 


TABLE I. or Kentucky-Born | PERSONS PRE PREDICTED FROM Equation I Crtres OVER 50, 


Sa ILE DISTANCE BANDS WITHIN 650 MILES OF THE PERIPHERY OF KENTUCKY COMPARED WITH — 


25 Mile Persons Born Outside of State 


1,132 


al 


.00 
.00 
.41 
-04 
.61 
.06 
-45 
-02 
-42 
-45 
-52 
.02 
-03 
.O1 


hen 6,639 02 


a difficult and indirect i in this application than om may be seen from Table I that the ratio of 
_ it has been in preceding tests of the theory. Kentucky-born migrants to total migrants in Z 
i Following Bright and Thomas, it it here Se studied is the order 3 to 134. ——— 

assumed | that the number of persons living The basic formula to be tested ae 

within a ‘particular city in 1930 who were 

born outside the state in which the city is 
located is proportional to the number of 
opportunities the city has provided during we 
~ the period of migration under study. This — where y is the LEA ‘number of migrants; 

assumption does not favor the hypothesis, 7 k is a constant selected arbitrarily to adjust 
for it does not restrict the origin of those the theoretical expectations to the actual — 
moving into the 7 in question. In no case mt number of ‘migrants; Ax is ‘the maar of 


it 
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"opportunities in in cities within particular of the ‘observed for the first 


VG 


- distance band; and x is the number of oppor-— 


way in the band in question. __ 
technique of computation and the Number of Number of 


According to Persons Born Kentucky-born 
correspondence between expected and ob- ie J 


Distance From Outside State Persons in 
served may be inspected in Table I. The Kentucky City (00’s) 
value of is determined by dividing 3350 — 
by 5.9 92. | Then the expected values result a 3 bi ges 


Evansville 
from mutiplying the ratio values by this = ‘Huntington 


7 
constant for each interval. It may be noted — 


have been overestimated ‘the theory 
= 


Terre Haute 
and there is smaller and somewhat erratic 7 i 


variation for intermediate values. The con- 
formity y between ‘the ‘expected and 
served may be represented by such values as 
rank-order correlation, product- moment cor- 
Car arried Over 106 
es are sie 95, , and not ‘significant at the 
ith this case the juncture of the first and 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY vid INTERVALS interval comes part way through the 


It may be noted in Table I that almost measure of opportunities in in Indianapolis, To a 
one-third of the opportunities ir in the ae | complete the interval of 515, 17 units of the __ 

analyzed are concentrated in the last dis- total 123 in Indianapolis were peoded. The 

tance band—this is the band that includes a “number of f Kentucky- born i in the first interval — 
good portion of the New York ‘metropolitan js the sum in all cities less distant than 
area. While this grouping by physical dis- Indianapolis, plus 17/123 times the number - 

_ tance bands has a certain conventional ap- in Indianapolis. Residual units are carried to 
peal, ‘it is possible that ‘nature the next interval. The conformity in this 
postulated relationship w instance for the date shown in Table 2,asre- 

apparent if the inter- flected by measure prev iously used, i is rank 

are reduced. Stouffer has maintained order correlation, 9 
that the only necessary relationship — correlation, .99; chi square, not significant 
_ mobility and physical distance is that oppor- at the 
_ tunities = never decrease with th incressiog While the improvement in fit that is ob 

he tained by this regrouping is of interest as 
order of the opportunities v we may group a sort of statistical trick, there is an attend- 
them any we choose. Hence, we ant increase in notational ‘flexibility which 

numt is perhaps “more deserving of note. Symboli- 

a “opportunities in n each interval is ‘equal. in cally, the equal-opportunity-interval condi 
order to parallel first application ion of application requires 


carry y out the computation on the « equal an = AX, 


“rounded to the nearest thousand. 
of Kentucky-born persons found in the 


rants 
— 
}con- 
— 
ts in 4 
a 
@ 
nts; 
\just or: 


N and k. Tt i is essentially the 


csi 


alternate terms of a harmonic series. — 
interesting result is obtained by con. 
Di ven deration of an extreme case in which the 7 
* number of migrants and opportunities 
= _ cide. This is the equivalent of the situation i in * 
Let ax, = A ax. = Ax, =1 ibys adjus which migrants from one source constitute 
ment of k in Equation I, — 2. the universe of persons moving and the meas- j 
IL = (n— ) +y ure of opportunities is the number of persons 
Equation I becomes, who have moved into the area in question. 
Illustrative hypothetical « data are presented 


wi It may be noted by inspection that the 
baat Ml correlation between the expected and ob 
Thus if the are divided into N served in this hypothetical case is zero. This 
of equal opportunity, the type form of nol demonstrates that the hypothesis is not | 
is deter- favored if if the migrants 
TABLE 2. NUMBER OF Kentucxy- Bon Persons Prepicrep FRoM Equation I Cities 50 000 00 BY 


Opportuntty INTERVALS WITHIN 650 MILEs OF THE PERIPHERY OF KENTUCKY 
COMPARED WITH ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION IN 1930 af 


Persons Dem Outside of State 


J 


|| 


4 


2 


8 


8,498 
9,013 


103 


12 


13, = 


* Due to 85 te. 515 in n the preceding intervals. 
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coincide and, in addition, it raises several tion for the ratio by which ‘opportunities — 
question: Under what condition does the must exceed migrants various numbers 
intervening opportunity hypothesis require of intervals. If N equals the number ¢ of inter- 
that opportunities exceed migrants? 2)How vals, the ratio is 
does the excess required vary with the num-- 
ber of intervals employed? To answer these 
-questions let us think of the situation in 
which the opportunities are inelastic. For | 
example, if there were a finite number of : 
farms within a given radius of a a eal values of R are shown in Table 4. 
county, this situation would act for moderate _ There are some instances in which it is — 
periods of time as a relatively inflexible limit — not clear whether this ratio of migrants to 


— in this paper, the opportunities may also be construction workers on ‘the hist of thou- 
thought of as being inelastic. For the Ken- yp a of dollars of projected construction, 


ae born persons in a non-Kentucky city it might not be possible to equate the con-— 
cannot exceed the bomn-< out-of-state persons. to actual 


= 


= Intervals 


Observed 
pothetical) 
x 


Numbered 
From Source 


100 


27 


predicted in ‘the ‘first interval if the inter- intervals were sufficient to absorb the num- 
~ vening opportunity hypothesis is to be de- ber of workers predicted. It is also quite 
‘scriptive of the apparent that R does not help ‘us decide 
: Returning to the first interval of Table 3, ¥ whether the hypothesis is applicable in an 
it 


ties are ‘required in the first interval. Since - But in many cases of this nature it is possible _ 
- there are ten equal intervals, a total of 4690 to transform the intervals, as we have — 
opportunities would have been ‘Tequired to in this paper, before the question of . 
meet the minimum condition for a ten inter- bility i is decided. al 
val analysis to predict the distributing of One minor advantage > of an | equal- oppor- 


may be noted that at least 469 opportuni- instance where non-equal intervals are used. 


d 


1000 persons. This reasoning may be gen- tunity-in -interval is the 


eralized symbolically by the 


opportunities i is ¢ of value or ‘For example, 


h the be q 
coin. 
nin 
Tsons 
stion. 
ented 
| _ 
t the to the number of independent farmers. In an _ 
1 ob- 
é 
This 
not 
ran 
opportunities, there must be at least as many tributed, it would not be known whether 
opportunities available as there are migrants construction expenditures in the first few 
or Persons Peenicrep prom EouaTion I CoMPARED WITH OBSERVED IN Hypothetical 
= 7 
— 
— 
| 


: ~ column in Tables 2 and 3 is the same as the Table 2. _ are 26 intervals; the cumula- 


4 -— SRaatve Density” column in Table 4. Note — _ tive total of the relative densities Is 5.223. 4 
that the cumulative total of the “Ratio” Therefore, k equals 3 3347 hundred divided 
column i in Tables 2 and 3 is 5. 223 and 4. 27 by 5.223, i.e., 640.819 hundred. The expected q 

Tespectively. These are given opposite "values of Table 2 may be duplicated by 
. oa interval 26 and 10° in the “Cumulative multiplying the relative e density ratios by k; 
ABLE 4. THE RELATive Density, THE CUMULATI 
TO IGRANTS BY INTERVALS FOR AN PLICATION OF 
= I Usinc OpportuNITY The conformity between the exp ected 
observed obtained in this application, taken 
Relative Cumulative the results of the three : studies 
Density previously cited, constitutes a modest body 
of evidence concerning the theory. This 
evidence appears to the writer to be suffi- 
ies céently in agreement with the theory to war- 
rant further testing, particularly on data as 
suited as place of residence informa- 
tion in the 1940 Census. gr 
aS = should be accompanied by an analysis ofthe — - 
3.58 methodological issues involved in the inher- 
ve ent necessity of testing the empirical hyp pothe- 
and the definition of opportunity simul- la 
5. taneously. At present, the number of defini- 
tions of opportunity for different groups frc 


different migration situations is potentially — 
criterion for defi ition of 


fi 


paper will probably not be in many 


If the distribution of migrants: is primarily 

5. 8. function of the migrant’s imperfect knowl- 

9-02 of opportunities, then one may conceive 

5-143 | 9-33 a theoretical communication condition in 

184 9.65 

(9.96 which the migrant would pass over no inter- 

10.96 vening opportunity. While this possibility 

. 10.57 does not modify Stouffer’s original suggestion 
to utilize opportunities rather than physical 


distance, it does suggest that the ratio of  iten 


at = 


Total” column of Table 4. Thus, in an equal- need not be constant in the best fitting 4 
_opportunity-interval application the expected formula for different situations. It is impor- 

_ migrants may be determined as follows: ob- to add that such ‘modifications do not 
_ tain k by dividing the total observed seem to be required in the present applica- Pox 
7 migrants by the sum of the relative density - tion, but until the rationale” for the theory ; studi 
values given in Table 4 for the number of 4 has been ‘made more explicit, the possibility Rese 
intervals being employed; then, multiply” such variation should not be discarded. 
the relative density for each interval by k. the method of intervening op- (es 


a This may be illustrated with n the data of | paper has supple- # 
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MARRIAGE PRE 


mula mented previous papers by providing: tional flexibility of the formulation; 

5.223. An application of the theory in which and 

vided ‘migrants from source are being demonstration that 

ected considered; "must exceed migrants by a 

by a that the use of ‘equal- ratio if the theory is to be employed 7 
ann nant with the postulates of the theor ie 
“| will increase somewhat the nota- 

taken 

tudies 

— — Lewis M. TERMAN AND Paut WALLIN| 

HIS ARTICLE concerns itself with of the fact that such tests are usually found: 
{important questions tobe be wrong about half the time when they 

the about marriage research “recently an are “ . . used to differentiate between clini- 

nher- raised by Ellis.’ Ellis’ criticisms of studies of groups.” ‘It is true, as Terman and But- 
4 the prediction of marital success were made _tenweiser reported i in 1936, that trait scores 
largely to emphasize the limitations of their -yielded by the Bernreuter test differentiate 
wr findings and the harm which might result — bs dl slightly between happily married sub- 
ps from theii misuse in counseling or in popular jects” and unhappily married or divorced 
tially writing by inadequately trained persons, subjects. ‘It does not follow, however, 
mn of (| While fully in sympathy with Ellis’ purpose : _ individual items in such a test may not be ‘ ay 
ay * would like to call attention to some of his i predictive of good or poor marital adjust- 
| criticisms which are questionable or at best ment. As a matter of fact, Terman has found 
many partially about 40 items of the Bernreuter type pre- 

i i Ellis deals first with what he calls “the 4 dictive of scores on a marital happiness test - 
arily ‘content of exiting Marriage prediction in two different populations numbering re- 

nowl- scales” because of considerations re- spectively, 792 and 567 couples. Similarly, 

ceive = to their content, he concludes that the in the Burgess- Wallin study the majority 
nin prediction scales are of dubious prognostic. the 42 items in the abbreviated Thur- 

nter- _ value. The considerations cited, however, do - stone neurotic inventory (and the total score .*, 

bility ‘not support the conclusion, Thus he holds on the inventory) were found to be asso- | 

od that the inclusion in a marriage prediction ciated with adjustment in in engagement (1000 © 

ysical 3 many items identical with, or similar to, couples)* and predictive of marital success 

nities aaa inventories is unwarranted in view Ellis errs factually in stating that the — 

itting Manuscript received April Burgess- Cottrell and Terman 

+The Terman studies referred to in this article 

not have been supported by the National Research Terman, and Buttenweiser, “Per- 
olica- Council’s Committee for Research on Problems of sonality Factors in Marriage,” Journal ‘of Social 


heory 


Sex; ‘The Burgess-Cottrell Burgess-Wallin Psychology, VI, 268 

studies have been supported by the Social Science *R. FL Winch, “Personality Characteristics of 
§ Research Committee of the University of Chicago. Engaged and Married Couples,” American Journal — 


Albert Ellis, “The Value of Marriage Predic- “of Sociology, 46 (1941), pp. 686-697. 
tion Tests,” American Sociological Review, XIII, __ * E. W. Burgess, and P. Wallin, Engagement and ; 
PP. 710-718. Marriage, to be published. 
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scales are made up in part of post- marital — under conditions of strict anonymity as in 
items. items he (handling of case Terman’s 1938 study or when 
4 he option of remaining entirely 
- ete. ) are legitimately included in the scales anonymous as in the Burgess-Cottrell and 
_ ‘measuring marriage success or happiness. __ Burgess-Wallin investigations. Nonetheless, 
Ellis further questions the prediction as a check on subjects w who for any reason do 
scales as validated against marriage success — not answer the test questions with complete 


‘Scores derived from “rather naive attitudinal frankness, it would be desirable to explore 


wiv es quarrelled, how many times they r re- test based on 1 projective techniques. 
 gretted their marriage and how often < ce Ellis notes that some of the sp 
iki d each other. Actually, these particular « questionnaires 1 now widely ane as 
a spouses and, naive or not, they do discrimi- — "statistical validation whatever. We, too, de- 

nate different degrees of marital success, Ad- _ plore the use of such prediction tests, but * 
mittedly, the marital happiness tests, should be clear that their existence is com- 
_ greater or lesser degree, “fail to tap ‘unconsci- pletely irrelevant in judging scientific re- 
_ ous or unfaced feelings of hostility, affection » search in marriage prediction. pe gas 
‘ or ambivalence which may be more germane 2. Ellis’ second major basis of criticism of 
43 than the consciously accepted feelings in de- e existing prediction scales is that they yt 
a3 termining a respondent ’s marriage adjust- been validated with small samples of volun- — 
score” (p. 712). Unfortunately, teer subjects, who were predominantly of 
ever, it is not feasible for research or coun- college level and happily “married. It is) 
seling purposes to put large numbers of argued that consequently the scales may wel 
persons through psy choanalysis or some be applicable to the population at large. We 
other kind of prolonged clinical study that are entirely in accord with this judgment. 


_ would bring to light the unconscious — The fact of restriction of the findings of any 


it anisms s_ affecting their marital adjustments. _ scientific study to the universe from which its 
_ What ‘we are up a against is the 1 necessity of s sample is drawn is, of course, taken for 
devising a an instrument that will give us more — granted by the competent investigator. It — 
reliable and more valid evidence about a was explicitly stated by Burgess and Cot- — 
subject’ s marital adjustment than can be ob- _trell® and heavily stressed by Terman.* 
tained in the same time by unsystematic and Notwithstanding the probable influence 
_ unstandardized methods of questioning. The of cultural factors in determining what items 
adjustment tests now used by Terman and be’ predictive of marital success in 
Burgess and Wallin are, on the whole, markedly different social groups, it is ‘inter. 
reasonably satisfactory for this purpose, esting that the same items have been found 
though doubtless they could be materially have predictive value in such ‘dissimilar 
Ellis also ¢ objects to the validation o of pre- pre- Cottrell sample and young urban, 
5 diction tests against marital happiness scores 4 middle class, Chinese couples living in south- é &g 
on the ground that answers on which the em China. ¥ ‘Some of the results obtained _ 1 
latter are based can be faked by 7 


oO answer 


of both the marital happiness test end the ——_— M. Terman, et al., Psychological Factors a» 
in marriage prediction test, just as it is true of © ‘Marital | Happiness, New Scam —_— Hill, 
m r 1938, pp. 13- 14. 
majority of personality tests. It would seem "L. S.C. Smythe, Merviege Study, preliminary 


unlikely, however, that many subjects would _  (mimeographed) report of a study by a seminar 
-Tespond falsely when 1 they vol on the Chinese at the University of Nanking, 
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ollege subjects were also” secured for a that “Underlying all the pub- 
- sample composed of less urban persons, more ° lished studies on marital prediction scales — 


tively nearly” representative in education of ‘the has: been the implication that the obtained 

= general population.* Moreover, Terman’s correlations between marriage adjustments 
1eless. 7 — test and marital happiness test and pre-marital factors are substantial proof 

on ms yielded almost the same results for gifted of causal connections.” And he adds: “If this — 
aplete iin having a mean intelligence score were not the implication behind marriage 
plore nearly a sigma above the average college _ prediction scales, it is difficult to see al ; 
appi- graduate as for their spouses whose schooling _ rationale could exist for them” (p. 715). The - 
a and intelligence averaged considerably less. first of these statements is largely untrue 
sae i P In the marital happiness test used with some _ the second rests on a logical fallacy. ee 


ed as 600 gifted subjects and their spouses, there The former statement hardly requires 


a; i were 7 test items which had previously been refutation for readers with even a ee 

>, de- . used with a far less selected group of 792 of statistical training. Correlations between es, 
out it couples. On every one of these seven items the predictive items and marital adjustment 
com - distribution of responses was almost exactly _ scores, like correlations in any areaofhuman _ 


a _ the same for the less selected group as for the "behavior, are not in themselves presented as, = 
4 gifted group. implied to be, proof of a cause-and-effect 

mi of It is important that a determined effort — relationship. Ellis illustrates the implication — 
ote be made to extend marriage research to the of causality he imputes to prediction studies 


aren non-college segment of the population. One by referring to the relation found between 
ly of investigation has shown that dependence on marital happiness of parents and that - 

It is| BE volunteers does not necessarily bias findings,® their children. This in spite of the fact that __ 

y not}! JB but the question should be systematically ex- the Burgess-Cottrell study which had this as E, ; 

wt plored with larger samples. Similarly the of its findings reported it as follows: 

ment. “effect of weighting prediction studies with “ The conclusion reached, then, is that the | 

"peng more happily married couples should be domestic happiness of the parents does ap- 

ch ._ ~ studied. It may well be that samples made pear to be definitely correlated with the — 


up of subjects with a greater spread of marital adjustment of the children. T he 
marriage success scores will reveal higher of the association (italics ours) 


r. It 

Cot- correlations between the the mains, however, undetermined. Three hy- 
marital success scores. potheses may be offered which independently 
a _ 3. Ellis presents and discusses at some . or in conjunction may explain this associa- 


length the hypothesis that “. . . the obtained __tion’””° _Terman’s volume explicitly warns 


eM | ‘validity’ coefficients for the existing marital against the causality interpretation in at 

ster ~ prediction scales seem to mirror differential : least a dozen places. The chapter on domestic . 

sand sub-group bias rather than causal bonnec- gr ievances and me discussion of sexual — 

tions between pre-marital background fac- 

the and post- -marital adjustment; and more at the of regarding 

rban, . _ specifically that the factor common to the faults which a respondent attributes to his 
pre-marital and post-marital test items seems OF her spouse as actual causes of the  respond- 


to be the conservatism of the ent’s s marital unhappiness, however high a 


with 
answering both sets of items” (p. 716). correlation with unhappiness the item may 
iicting = In developing this Ellis have. It is especially easy to show that sexual 
Pren- 


— ‘J. Locke, e, “Predicting Marit Marital al Adjust- unhappy respondent can never be safely 


by Comparing a Divorced and a Happily interpreted as causes of the -Tespondent’s 


is Married Group,” American Sociological Review, 12 marital dissatisfaction. As | often as not they 
minat s *Paul Wallin, “Volunteer Subjects as a Source 


ot Sampling Bias,” American Journal of Sociology, 
UV (May, 1949), pp. 539- 
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notoriously diffi- marital factors and marital success could 
cult to establish in in almost any field of the - largely artifactual. The first is in terms of the 
social sciences, and nowhere more so than - possibility that certain individuals “ salt 
‘on of marriage. Even relationships — : are ashamed to admit that there is anything - 
between personality characteristics and wrong ¥ with their marriages will doubtlessly 
marital unhappiness, relationships which on on tend to (a) gloss over the defects of their 2 
the surface are suggestive of causality, can- - marrage and hence to obtain high marriage , 
‘not be thus construed. For example, the wife scores; and (b) to exaggerate 
who admits that she usually tries to get her virtues of their parents’ ‘marriages, and of - 
- own way even if she has to fight for it is others pre-marital background factors i in their 
| definitely more likely to be unhappy in her _ lives, and thus to obtain high pre-marital 
___- marriage than the wife who responds to this adjustment sci scores” (p. 715). On the other i 
. Fi _ item in the negative. Does this mean that hand, persons not ashamed of their marital { 


readiness to fight for her own way causes shortcomings “. . . will doubtlessly tend to 

_ her unhappiness, or is this personality char char- — _ (a) admit the defects of their marriage and 
acteristic an index of an unhappy tempera-_ hence to obtain relatively low marriage 

ment which causes both her domestic unhap- _justment scores; and (b) to admit the defects 

piness a and her willingness to fight for what of their parents’ marriages, and of other pre- 

she wants? Obviously, the - correlation here marital background factors in their lives, and 

= is no proof of causal connections. oe ‘thus to obtain relatively low premarital ad- 


_ The contention that marriage prediction — justment scores” (pp. 715-16), 
tests have no -Tationale unless correlates are | Another example of a differential response- 


‘ 


= assumed to reflect cause-and-effect becomes _ - bias hypothesized by Ellis is that the cor- 
- patently absurd when we consider a relation- _ relations may represent a consistency of re- ; 
ship: such as that between early marriage sponse on the part of conservative, conven- | 
3 and the prohability of divorce. Even an un- tional subjects to questions about their mar- % 
- tutored layman would hesitate to impute the fe riage and pre-marital history. The evidence — 
‘marital failure to the fact of early marriage cited in | support of this interpretation is ‘that 
¥ itself. Early marriage is simply an index of items found to be predictive of marital - | 
. one or more conditions of marital unhappi- cess (parents happily married, greater at- 


it, 3 ness. As such it is an indirect measure of tachment to parents, happiness i in childhood, 
undetermined influences (such as reck- good family background, Sunday school 
_lessness or willingness to flout social pres- tendance, marriage in church, et cetera) 


which in part may account for varia- precisely those one would expect 
16). 


in happiness. Prediction items find i in, or ‘expect to be ‘claimed conserv 


a not causally related to marital hap- — 

Pines. Nevertheless, it should conservative subjects 1 are disposed to 

- the ‘hearer r research comes to iecover- exaggerate both the success of their marriage 
_and the virtues of their pre-marital history ‘ 
thereby giving g prediction scales a fictitions 


mediately influence the marital relation) the The possibility that differential response: 

better prediction tests will be. such as those cited could, if present, 
___ Although Ellis is wrong in his assumption — affect the correlations is admitted, but their 

that the marriage studies imply predictive — existence can neither be proved nor dis- 

on items are causally connected with marital proved by speculation. To the extent that 
aah of itself does not invalidate his - they are real their effect would be to reduce 
__ hypothesis of “differential sub-group bias.” a the efficiency of marriage prediction scores 
The hypothesis. proposes two interpretations a and marital happiness scores in forecasting 

of how correlations found divorce or fact ‘that 
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scores are, as as will be shown, p 


correlations by differential response- 


gests that this influence is probably not 
t. It is ‘conceivable that a wives. The corresponding correlations re- 
ported by ‘Terman for 200 couples were .54 
dinical study of a large married population for husbands and .47 for wives. 
would throw light on the reality of the hypo spite of the theoretical ‘objections 
‘thetical factor and on the extent to which _- _ assigning ‘prediction’ weights on the basis of - 


E affects correlations. In the absence of data, _ mere ‘correlation,’ Terman’s weights seem to be — 
however, further discussion of its role would for an entirely different which 
Ellis’ criticism of the procedure of vali- Batgus and Wallin 
study similar to Kelly’s in many respects 
_married is methodologically sound. As © and dealing with a larger sample of couples. Shes 
says, items correlated with the marital adjust- , They began with 1000 engaged couples and = 
La ment scores of married groups might not be - have restudied almost 700 of them after an 
_ predictive if given prior to marriage. They — “average of three years of marriage. The ‘i 
‘ might not, though it seems a reasonable hy- _ follow-up study has shown that most of the i“ 
that many, if not them, items associated with the marital 
probably m any case, the burden of scores are also associated with these scores 
proof is on the investigator. The prevailing hen information on the items is secured i 
- practice has been dictated too often by con- __ before e marriage. This is particularly striking | 
siderations of convenience, It is difficult for personality whith when answered 


group, these became .50 for husbands and .56 


enough to get a large married population to 1, married persons might be expected to be Bs é 


: take both the prediction test and the adjust- _ influenced by their marital happiness or un- 
ment test, but it is far more so to give the happiness. 
prediction test to engaged couples and then Ellis’ ‘criticism of of the e Burgess-Wallin 

follow them up to learn how successful their port of the correlation between adjustment 

_ marriages have been. The latter procedure — in engagement and adjustment | after three 7 
was attempted by Dr. Lowell Kelly more aan of marriage on the ground that the — 

- than e dozen years ago, when he admin- subjects tended to be happily married is in : 

istered the prediction items which Terman the nature of nen sequitur. The finding of 
vec then using, together with many others, — a correlation despite this weighting of the 
to ee engaged couples with the idea K group with the more happily married and the — 


_ consequent relatively narrow range of mari- _ 


‘rom time to time after they were married. tal scores argues all the ‘more 


Unfortunately, the follow-up of Kelly's "strongly for the validity of the obtained 
group was later interrupted and thus far has 
been resumed. Some of his early follow- 
the Some 200 unmarried subjects i in Terman’s~ 
results in the following «gifted group were given his marriage predic- 
have computed the total prediction score sonality and Temperament”). Most of these 
"(personality plus background) for 82 of my have since married and plans are under way Ly 
couples who have been married 2 years, and T to; give the married ones a marital happiness 


have computed for these couples the correla- ~ test in the near future. Eleven of those who 


man’s gt. Predicting Marital Happiness,” ‘of marriages were re still in the he honey 
Prychologca Vol. 36, no. 3, 1939, Pp. 202. . moon” period. 
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the end of Of these 11 (70 men and 4 
women), all but one had scored on the pre- 

| diction test below the mean of all subjects © 
who took the test. The men averaged .93 
_§.D. and the women 1.5 S.D. below the mean 

(of the men and women subjects: respectively. 


cent divorces are omen by sexual i incom. 


patibility. This physician is a specialist in 
obstetrics! figure is even higher 


that of Kinsey who (according toa recent : 


press report of one of his public addresses) is 


said to place 
psychiatrist in a Chicago Domestic Relations | 
Court blamed divorces chiefly upon dementia 


The number of cases here is very small and praecox and feeble-mindedness. ert 


the results are only of suggestive value. __ 
Ellis points out that prediction tests must 


_ The fact is that at present there is no com- 
pletely satisfactory outside criterion for 


his estimate at 75 percent. 


q 


be validated not only against marital adjust- checking on the validity of either marriage 
ment scores, but also, and preferably, against prediction tests or marital happiness tests. 
an outside criterion of marita! success, He Apart from ratings by friends, the only 
J a suggests as" a criterion ratings of the happi- " ‘criterion available i is the break-up of a mar- 
my, ness of each marriage by friends or acquaint- a riage by : separation or divorce, and the in- _ 
eS —— Although overlooked by Ellis this very : adequacies of this criterion are ‘obvious. The — 
= 4 criterion was in effect used in the Burgess- _ break- <-up of a marriage is an all-or-none > score 
Cott study since their marital adjustment and cannot be known until long after the 
items were validated against subjects’ ratings prediction test has been given. Still more 
of their marital happiness which in turn were serious is the limitation that it is at best a 
validated against independent ratings by crude measure of marital dissatisfaction. 
7 friends of the happiness of the marriages. m. - Some persons resort to separation or ieee 
_ by friends of the subjects are also a the slightest provocation, others for reli- 
a 


gious or ethical reasons will endure almost 

_ It should be noted incidentally that, al- any amount of marital unhappiness rather 

though marriage ratings by friends may be- “than break up the home. Despite the in- 

valid when the subjects are ‘roughly homo- adequacies of separation or divorce as a 
geneous in social and economic status, . criterion, the follow-up of subjects ate 

be considerably less | so for ‘markedly Burgess-Wallin™* and Terman studies reveals 

a heterogeneous st subjects. In the latter case the that the prediction tests and marital happi- 
ratings might be distorted by the halo effects ness tests are predictive to a considerable a 
occupational prestige. degree of the break-up of marriages. 
potentially valuable outside criterion Terman’ Marital aptitude (prediction) 
the kind of information that could be ob- test and his marital happiness test were - ad- a 


tained by the clinical study of marriages. . ministered in 1940 to more than 600 of his. ; 
‘subjects and their spouses. The 


being used in the Burgess- Wallin study. Shy re a 


Unfortunately, such studies are so time-con- 


suming that years would be required to ob- - median length of marriage when the tests’ 
tain the number of cases needed for statisti- 


= given was 4.1 years, and the mein 
cal evaluation of marriage prediction items. i age at the time was approximately 26.2 years 
Unfortunately too, clinicians have their own for husbands and 23.8 years for wives. Ov er 
_ biases which sometimes predispose them to a period of eight yous after the tests were 


earil 
and 

are ¢ 
end 

items 

since 


find what they are looking for. One very 
physician known to us told the students “The Burgess- Wallin adjustment 


scores were found to be predictive of broken en- ‘Ment 


in a college class on marriage that from his 


“Predicting Adjustment in Marriage from Adjust-_ 


ments in Engagement,” American Journal of So- 


z clinical experience he estimates that 95 per- “d gagements. (See E. W. Burgess, and P. Wallin, 


_ choric coefficient of correlation of .91. The coeffi- — 


cient of was 68. and 


Ratings a subjects and friends gave a tetra- 49 (1044), p. 329.) The findings of the 


- follow-up study of couples who divorced and those 
who did not will be reported in the a 


of di 


By 


married after taking the prediction test in 
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3 given, 52 couples were divorced and 591 wer = not include the numerous items ‘relating to 
not. Table 1 compares, for husbands and_ the background of the marriage. The in- 
“wives separately, the scores of these cn tein on such items is usable only with | 
d subjects or with subj 
groups on marital happiness and marital married su jects « or with subjects tested im- 


‘TABLE 1. MariTat Happiness SCORES AND MARITAL APTITUDE 
AS PREDICTIVE oF DIVORCE WITHIN YEARS 
— 


Happiness Scores 
‘Husbands 
Wives 
Ald 
Wives 
Scores 
Husbands 


ptitude (and on aptitude and happiness scores combined) are for 52 divorced and 580 non-divorced couples. _ 
- ** C.R.’s are for the differences between means of divorced and non- -divorced re The biserial c corre la- 
4 tion is for wot scores and marital failure measured by divorce. __ 


score means are for 52 divorced and 591 non-divorced wives. Means on 
a 


The marital test and the mar- sired to make the test one which be 
riage prediction | test used with these we | used with any unmarried subject so that it i 
a revisions and extensions of those used could serve as a test of the individual’s mari- : 7 
Terman with his less selected 1938 Ppop- aptitude. In the of the discus- 
ulation. The reliability ¢ coefficient of the sion it be designated as the marital 
piness test is for each spouse; the re- aptitude test. 
- liability of the prediction test is .86 for hus- § The data of Table 1 indicate clearly that 
E bands and .82 for wives. The content of both . a the divorced and non-divorced subjects differ 
tests and the method of deriving response significantly both on their aptitude 
weights have been described elswhere by marital happiness — 
Terman and Oden. 15 These findings for” non- 
finite that 
one used Terman and by 
and Cottrell, yields score distributions that marital seedietion test are predictive e of rela- 
“are only moderately skewed toward the high 3 tively long-range marital success o r failure. — 
- of the scale. Tt does not include any — In evaluating the significance of oun a 
Bee relating to sex adjustment in marriage, = ings considerable allowance must be made = 
_ since it was thought best to treat sex adjust- for the fact that divorce (or separation) is, 
asa separate variable. ‘stated earlier, a very, rough criterion of 
a The prediction test used in the comparison — the degree of marital dissatisfaction, a cir. 
of divorced non- divorced couples cumstance which acts to attenuate ‘the 
The Gift relations. In other words, the true predictive 
Child Grows Up; Twenty-five Years Follow-up 7. value (validity) of the prediction scales as 
a Superior Group, Stanford: Stanford University — _ measured by a more refined external criterion — 
1047, of marital success would unquestionably be 
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‘greater me is ; indicated by the correlations cate roughly the chances of marital success, _ 
= in the table. - ‘This is where the competent counselor can be 
_ We regard it as very promising for the helpful since by taking into account both the 

4 ‘aa of marriage prediction tests that not- clinical evidence and the test evidence he can 

_ withstanding the severe limitations of the better orient the subject toward his marital 


divorce criterion Ges biserial correlation be- pesapects than on the basis 


score this measure of ‘marital test. could also neds asa basis point- 
failure is .455, which is only slightly lower ing out to the individual what attitudes or 
the (Pearsonian) correlation between _ behavior patterns unfavorable to marital 
. 4 the better scholastic aptitude tests and success have been revealed by the responses 
of grade-point average in high school or college. given to individual items in the test. An_ 
a ‘aa Even So, we agree with Ellis that prediction _ attempt can then be made to remedy them. ; 
io tests, as yet, offer very uncertain guidance ~ We believe that despite the present some- 
_ in the choice of a mate or in the determina- what limited validity of prediction tests hey 
— tion of one’s chances for marital happiness :. can serve these useful purposes. If they Te- 
Mg - unless the score is either well above or well _ duce by the slightest fraction the enormous 
below the average. Moreover, the tests are gemble is 
actuarial in nature in that t they m indi- 
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continuing problems of organization in the 


services which the membership should be > 
able to receive from such an organization. The 


Committee for this year was appointed from ‘ng shall be three years and two of which shall expire es 4 


INTEI ERIM REPORT BY THE COMMITTEE Second Vice President shall elected me 


mittee at the last meeting of the Executive on . Article VI, Section 2, to read: ie 

Committee came as a recognition. that there a are 

Executive Committee shall consist of the 

pt President, the President-elect, the two Vice Presi- _ 
_ dents, past Presidents for the first three consecu- 

_ tive years after the completion of their respective 

_ terms as President, six elected members whose terms fi 


American Sociological Society, if it is to provide 


a group of people with easy access to each _ each year, one representative from each of the — 


| other, and frequent meetings have actually been : major regional and affiliated Societies and of the 4 


| held. Committee members have | also } sought out recognized Divisions of the Society. . 


‘ . mainder of that section is to remain unchan — 


cal Societies. One meeting of the committee has Article x, to 
been held with the Administration Committee. Py: 


_ Although the Committee has not completed _ _ “The Constitution may be amende 
its deliberations, it is agreed on the need for of -thirds of ‘at any 
+. Greater continuity in planning and ccarry- ef annual meeting, or by affirmative vote in a referen- 7 


i h k of the Societ dum submitted by mail to the voting members of 
‘ing out e Society. the Society, provided such a proposal has been pre- 
2. Greater recognition of the needs ‘of spe- — viously discussed and approved at a meeting of — 


: cialized groups within the Society. ber ac! ak the Executive Committee and that at least 25 per 


‘An executive staff with either a paid cent of the voting members of the Society partici- 


secretary or a paid secretariat. pate in the 
4 full report is to be made at the next 


of the Society. Some of the proposals Article x, Section 


that will be made will require changes in the = “All proposed amendments to the Constitution 
Constitution and By-Laws, and these will be — 

- pointed out in the report. This interim report be published in a number of the Review appearing 


presents only those Constitutional amendments _¢ least fifty days prior to the annual meeting. oa 


which now appear to the Committee to be 1. The first of these amendments. provides 


_ needed. They are presented at this time in te the election of a President-elect as one of — 
; accordance with the provisions of the Constitu- the officers of the Society. He would participate — 
_ tion regarding amendments. ae ee ca fully in the conduct of the Society’s affairs dur- 


“Al Proposed amendments to the Constitution uae ing tl the year gory de his tenure as s President. 


“Accordingly, the Committee : now three 
_ proposed amendments to the Constitution which _ 
_ are to come up for consideration and action at 


the office of President. An important part of a 
i work of the President relates to the planning for : 


“the 1949 meeting of the membership. (Words the annual meeting, and this provision would» 
— to be added are in italics, those tol be deleted are Provide a recognized means by which the plan- = 


for that program could be initiated before 
shown yy the term as President has begun. 


_The first part of the second 


Article IV, Section I, reed: 


President elect, a First Vice President, 1 a 

President, a Secretary and a Treasurer. The = represents a major deviation “from” 

President, President- elect, First Vice President, and ‘Present structure of the Executive Committee 


=. 


4 
| | 
yment 
q 
— 
Pine, avs fo tle md such an arraneement a uselul means oO < 5 
— 
q a) 


in that it. would ‘that would ap appear to be in line with the steps. taken | 
Be aye might be established within the when the election of officers by mailed ballots J 
Society and socese representation on the Execu- was agreed upon. Furthermore, it introduces an 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee at element of flexibility into the _ procedure for 
consists, of the officers, five former amending the Constitution which is lacking 
presidents, members elected at large, and the under the present procedure which provides — 
"representatives of the regional societies. ‘The that only the annual meeting has the power to | 
amendment would add representatives of Di- amend. ‘This ‘Proposal provides that an 
visions. The manner of determining the quali- 
ay fications of the Divisions will need to be speci- been and approved at a -meeting of 
fied in the By-Laws, just as the qualifications the Executive Committee. Moreover, unless at 
- for regional societies are specified there now. least 25 per cent of the members eligible to. 
The Committee believes that there are some vote participate in the election, and a majority _ 
subject matter groups which should be or- 7 of those voting favor the amendment, it is lost. 
‘ - ganized as Divisions with recognized status in Setting the lower limit of participation in a 
the Society, and expects to Propose criteria for — referendum presents some problems. The oh 
_ recognition of such groups when it makes its e. of 25 per cent was chosen in the light of © 
complete report. experience with mailed ballots. Participation in 
The proposed ‘amendment a also reduces the elections of officers normally calls forth replies 
a of the ex-officio term of former presi- from half the eligible voters—constitutional and 
fa on the Executive Committee from five other procedural matters can be expected to 
years to three. If the office of President-elect have somewhat less participation. With a voting 
a is established, the President would have served - membership of 1200, the suggested procedure 
ry on the Executive Committee ‘during the year would require the penticipation of at least 300 
“preceding and the three following his term as 
a 5 ey for a total of five years. The present — If the members of the Society approve these 
provision is for six years, one as President a amendments at the membership meeting next 
five later. It seems to the Committee that December, some changes in the By-Laws will 
_ former presidents should not serve more than be required to make them consistent. These as — 
three years on an ex-officio basis, but they well as other changes in the By-Laws will be 
- should serve for that length of time in order _ presented at the annual meeting, in accordance 
to make them eligible for membership on the - with the rales for amendment of the By-Laws. 
Administration Committee where the terms are ihe 
3. The third is intended to pro- Margaret Jarman Hagood 
vide that the Constitution may be amended by Conrad Taeuber 
of members of Society. This Cant Taylor, Chairman 
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is the report on the 1949 difference is due to the fact that the federal 


Census of Current Research Projects conducted — “agency projects were not listed separately in — 
_ by the Committee on Social Research. The re-— 1948; if the same procedure had been followed 
“port is: divided into two parts. ‘The major in 1949 as in 1948, many of the projects now 
portion consists of Part I which contains a listed in Part IT would have ‘appeared in n Part 
list of all projects submitted by members at 
the Society. These projects are grouped into of projects” submitted by ‘members. Fai ull 
fields in accordance with the first choice of the | The projects reported by members are classi- 
‘author except where the ancnonl were too few ed according to fields of sociology in Table 1. 


‘BY MEMBERS IN | 1949 AccorDING TO FrELps OF 


BLE NUMBER OF Projects TED B 


Marriage and Family ‘| Educational Sedeleay 
History and Theory Sociology of Religion - 


Industrial Sociolog 46 Social Welfare 


Occupational Sociology 
ic A 


Social Pathology 
13 


in number to warrant a ‘separate category or The largest number is in the field of Social a 
where the choice of the author seemed to be Psychology (116), followed by Marriage and q 
entirely inconsistent with the statements — the Family (77) and History and Theory oy 4 
The Committee does not know how repre- 

Part II contains a list of projects pecaadgl sentative are the returns. Persons from all ranks — vg 


Social Psychology © ey 


Io 


Race and Ethnic Relations 
Social Change 

Urban Sociology and | Ecology 

Rural Sociology 


by the various agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment. _ These were compiled for the Committee 
by the officers of the Washington, D.C. “onl 


by title, according to agency, 2 


of academic life responded to the questionnaire. i 
But there : are ‘many w who did not respond at all; 
and there are obvious differences in the types of 


chose to report as research — 


logical Society. These projects are merely listed — writings or creative activities which ised 4 


total of 892 members, or 36.4 per cent submitted, 


the Society’s membership, answered the ques- 


tionnaire; but only 522 (21.3 per cent of eS 


membership) reported projects. The total num- 


ber of projects submitted by members is me 


excluding those listed by gov ernmental agencies 
In 1948 there were 789 projects reported. The 


L. W 
Hauser 


 Raymonp F. SLETTO- 


TAEUBER 


PART J I. "PROJECTS REPORTED BY 


the author’s own ’ words . The titles in each - This information is coded after each project — 
tion are arranged alphabetically by authors. Bor 4 in the list below for the convenience of mem- 


tem of the Census who may to know the status of 
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as 
will be 
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"particular study. The code is in four letters: arranged publication ‘before December 


7 at (1) The first Y (Yes), N (No), or P (Partly) 1949. Thus a project for which data are col- a Il 

_ - _ shows whether or not the data have been col- lected but for which the ‘manuscript will nt 

; : lected; (2) The second Y, N, or P indicates if be available until November of this year and « 

q the: manuscript has been ‘drafted or not; if for which no publication arrangements have 7 a 

N or P is listed, the probable date of availa- been concluded would be designated YN (Nor. 

: bility is shown in parentheses; (3) the last Y, 49)N. An O indicates ‘ ss information” on the MM. 

_N, or P states whether or not the author bas 

‘A. SOCIAL L PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 

Social Behavior in Nazi Concentration Camps. University, Washington, D.C. PN (Dec. 49) N ‘Da 

Theodore Abel, Columbia University, Palisades, The Techniques, Methods and Tactics in La- g 

Drinking Habits and Attitudes of the . Ameri- sity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. PP(June Sig 

can College Student. Selden D. Bacon and Rob- 51)N tiv 


<a ‘ert Straus, Yale University, New Haven, Co Homogamy in Temperament and Its Relation- 
necticut. ship to Marital Adjustment. Norman B. Brice, 
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Frances New York University Reitzes, Indiana University, East Chitess, I 
College of Medicine, New York, New diana. PP(Nov.49)N | 
PN Study of the Service Experiences of Negro 
Translating Survey ‘Findings Into Action. Veterans. Harry W. Roberts, Virginia State Col. 
Floyd C. Mann, University of Ann lege, Petersburg, Virginia. PN(O)N 
_ Arbor, Michigan. YY(Sept.49)N Variations in Status Values and Prestige 
Mental Health Aspects of in Butler Classes by Size of Community. Robert A. i 
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_ Social Factors in the Alcoholics Anonymous Mind, Behavior, Health. George Rosen, M.D., Il 

_ Program. Milton A. Maxwell, State College of ~ Department of Health, 125 Worth Street, New os 
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Social Psychological Study of the Relation- Akron, Ohio. YY(O)N Pu 
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Relation of Attitudes and Interests to Aca- Prejudice and Personality: A Study in 
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can Humor. Harry Posman, University of Con- §_ Case Studies in Race Relations and Military 
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Theory of Informal Group Organization. Bruce motsu Shibutani, University of Chicago, Chi- 
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Los Angeles, California. YY(O)N Efficacy of ‘Techniques in Persuasion 
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PN(Jan. "Marriage. Charles E. Bowerman, University of 
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of: Two University G. I. Housing Groups, Con- Marital and Family ‘Adjustment in Rural and 
cerning Family Size and Family Limitations. Urban Families of Two Generations. Arlene A. a 
Joel Moss, Brigham Young University, Provo, Sheeley, Paul H. Landis and Vernon Davies, 
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‘Rural Life in Guatemala. N. L. Whetten, Uni- Raleigh, North Carolina. (Aug. 49) N 

ion Content Analysis: The Develop- ‘Washington, Seattle, Washington. PP (Oct. 4: 49)N- 
‘of ment of a Method for the Study of Small Some Methodological Problems in the Statis- 12 
Groups. Robert F. Bales, Harvard University, tical Use of Public Assistance Data. Werner S. | 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. YP(July 49) ei Landecker and Marjory R. Landecker, Univer- ee: 
_ The Role of Research in Social Agency Ad- sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. J “ga 
ministration. Sophie T. Cambria, Hunter College, | 
_ New York, New York. PN (Aug. 49)N— Sharacteristics cs of the Investigative and Re- leg 
Situational Analysis by the “Laboratory search Function in the Denver, Colorado, Area, 
Method. Lowell J. Carr, University of Michi- Arthur G. Lindsay, University of Denver, Den- ‘Le 


gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. PN(O)N Colorado. PP (Summer 1949) N 
Experimental Designs in Sociological Re- Comparison Between Spontaneity Test, Soci. 
earch; Further Exploration of the Possibilities ometric Test and Intelligence Test. J. L. Moreno, me 4 
“of Increased Precision and Reliability Toward ror Park Avenue, New York, New York. - 


Greater Reliability and the Use of Probability PP(O)O = 

of Statistical Significance. F. Stuart “Ideal Type” in Social Research. Richard 

_ Chapin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, O. Nahrendorf, Drake University, Des Moines, 7 Un 

An Instrument for Prediction Success on | Charles A. Ellwood: His Life and Social ing! 
of Feeble-Minded Women at Laurelton Theory. John E. Owen, University of Southern 

State Village, Pennsylvania, Robert Clark and California, Los Angeles, (Dec. 
Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania State College, State 49)N = © 
College, Pennsylvania. PN(Oct.49)N Use. of the Social Register as Primary $0) 
The Nondirective Interview as a Social Re- Data. Dalton Potter, University of Chicago, Chi- 
search Technique. Louise R. Cochran, Univer- cago, Illinois. YP(Oct. 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. YY(O)N == The Economie et Humanitisme Movement, 3 re 

_ A Proper Sociology for Britain. N. J. Dem- — Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington, D. Co Der 

erath, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, -PP(O)N * 
North Carolina. YP(Aug.49)N The Sociometry of Urban Blocks. Irwin T. 

 $pecifications of Questionnaires for Polls. ‘Sanders, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tle, Washington Washington State-Wide System of Census Micl 
Sociological Methodology for Re Tracts and Statistical Areas. Calvin F. Schmid, 
search. George Genn, Rutgers University, New of Washington, Seattle, Washington. — 


Brunswick, New Jersey. YY(O)N Y¥Y¥(O)Y = 
Ri -rinoee of Sociological Method. Feliks Gross, & A Controlled Experiment Showing the Rela- P 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. er tionship Between Initial Advantage and Gain. 
Estimating the Net Effect of a Commercial Seattle, Washington. YP(July 49)N 
- a Motion Picture Upon the Trend of Local Public ‘= A Measure of Interviewer Competence. James — 


Opinion. J. E. Hulett, Jr. , University of Short, University of Washington, Seattle, 


= Illinois, YY(O)Y Washington. PP (Aug. 
Regional Studies and Sociological Research Error, Call Backs, and Costs In Sampling 
Alex Inkeles, Harvard University, Cambridge, Surveys. Monroe G. Sirken, University of Wash-. 
Massachusetts. YP(Sept.49)N va ington, Seattle, Washington. YP(Dec. 49)N 
An Area Sampling Survey of Housing, Em- = Proposals for a Unified Reporting System for 
_ ployment, and Place of Residence of White and the Social Sciences. Bruce L. Smith, University . 
-Non-White Ethnic Groups in Seattle, Washing- Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. PP (Summer 
‘Seattle, Washington. YY(O)N° Experimental Studies of Friendship and Con- 
Statistical Principles and Methods for the flict Among Nursery School Children. P. 7 
_ Description and Prediction of Qualitatively De- Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
fined A. Jahn, University of chusetts. s. ¥P(O)N 
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Alcoholic Beverages by an Occupa- Loyd Warner, Carson McGuire, 
- tional Group: Domestic Servants. Robert Straus — _ Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; and Robert Stone, 
and Miriam Taleisnik, University, New Stanford _ University, Stanford, California. 
Haven, Connecticut, and New Jersey College for ‘YP (Aug. 49)N 
Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey, respec- Midwest Community Research, " Lloyd | 
tively. Warner, University of Chicago, Illinois. 
ry Social Class in the Country: The YY(O)Y ag 


ia 


ment of tatus A Among Country People. \ 

“The Chester Alexsader, Westmin- Dramatic in of So- 
ii. ster College, Fulton, Missouri. YY (O)Y pest ciology.. Arthur Katona, Michigan State College, 
higan The Teaching ‘of Political Sociology. L. East Lansing, Michigan. PP(O)Y 

Bernard, Pennsylvania State College, ‘State Col- The Sociology Curriculum. Morton B. King, 
‘lege Pennsylvania. YY(O)N Jr., Julien R. Tatum and John C. Belcher, Uni- 
The Effect of Ideological Orientation versity of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 
| ‘Learning of Sociological Materials. John T. YY(O)N 
jlue, Jr., Howard University, Washington, D.C. The Race Relations Institute: A Community 
 YP(O)N 2 Experiment. Abraham E. Knepler, University of 
Revision of “One America.” Francis J. Brown, Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut. PP(Nov. 
‘ichard Role of Higher Education in International Lewis, Loyola University of the South, N 
Understanding. Francis J. Brown and Howard Orleans, Louisiana. PP(O)N 
Nostrand, American Council on Education, Wash- The Radio as an Educational Aid. Joseph W. 
Social ington, D.C.PN(Oct.49)Y¥ University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
Development of New Methods of Teaching In- 
— troductory Sociology. Paul J. Campisi, Wash- § The Content of the High School Course in 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri. PN(June Sociology. C. S. Mihanovich, St. Louis Unive 
», Chi- ~ Course Offerings and Trends in the Develop- _ Measuring Change in Religious Ideas | 


Pie: ment of Sociology and Anthropology in the tween Freshman and Senior Classes. William 

ement, ‘Liberal Arts Colleges Accredited by the Moore, Jr. Fenn College, Cleveland, O Ohi 

ciation of American Universities. Lucy J. Cham-_ (Juneso)N 

_berlain, New York University, New Y ork , New  Pre-Testing A College Textbook. Theodore 

vin T. York. PN (Jan. 50)N_ Newcomb and W. W. Charters, Jr., University of 

‘Student Participation in Local ‘Communities. Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. YY(O)N- 

Cee _ Sister M. Christina, Marygrove College, Detroit, An Analysis of Indicators of Academic ~~ 

Michigan. PN(July of Physical Science and Social Science Under- 
corr lea Analysis of the Roles and Social Adjust- graduates at the University of Wisconsin. Don- 4 : 
netcn. ment of High School Seniors in the State _ ald W. Olmsted, West Virginia University, Mor- _ 3 
Washington, Lloyd J. Elias, State College of _gantown, West Virginia. YP(July 

‘Rela- Washington, Pullman, Washington. YY(O)Y = —_ Radio Research Project: Office of Naval a q 
a ‘The Role of the Principles Course in Soci- search Contract. Daniel O. Price, University of | 
tler, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 4 

las > Factors Affecting Teacher Tenure in the Pub- Influence of the Basic SP Program of en 
seattle, lic Schools, Wayne T. Gray, DePauw Univer- UNESCO on Economic and Cultural Habits, | 

a - sity, Greencastle, Indiana. PN(Sept.49)N Opinions and Attitudes, of the Population of the 

mpling - Recent Trends in Soviet Education. Alex Santiago Samy i the State of Nayarit, Mexico. 

Wash- Inkeles, Harvard University, Cambridge, | Massa- _ Laszlo Radvanyi, National University of Mexico, — 


Donato Guerra 1-207, Mexico, D. F. NN(1950) N- 


N “chusetts. PP (Sept. 
Planning Primers—Teaching Exhibits. Regi- 


Introducing An Era of Vocational-Analysis. 


far R. Isaacs, Michael Reese Hospital, Weiner, 706 Saratoga Avenue, Brooklyn, 
_ Class and Race Culture Components as The Public Looks at Education. Julian 
tems, Thomas H. Jenkins, University. of Chi- 
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of Lawrence at Worship Services: J an 


D. Boyer, Cortland, Nebraska. OO(O0)O ~— Approach. Milton Richman, Hebrew Union Col- 
Social Work Education Under ford lege, Cincinnati, Ohio. YY(O)O 


Auspices. Charles G. ‘Chakerian, Hartford Sem 
inary oundation, Hartford, Connecticut. ish Research. Gerald Schnepp, St. Louis Uni- 
YP(Oct. 49)N an versity, St. Louis, Missouri. YY(O)Y 


Social Action in Jewish Lithuania. Abraham Occupations of Urban Church Members. Fred- 


_ Cronbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, erick A. Shippey, The Methodist Church, 150 _ 
Ohio. YP(Dec. Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. Y P(July 
Social Thinking in the Sefer Hasidim. Abra- 49)N 
ham Cronbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincin- Paris Configurations of Urban | Churches. 
Ohio. YY(O)Y # Frederick A. Shippey, The Methodist 
and Primitive Law. William 150 Fifth Avenue, York, New York. 
Desmonde, The New School for Social Re- ~YP(June 49)N 
= New York, New York. YP(Jan. 50)N : _ Foster Park Baptist Church—The Study of a 
_ Church Lobbying. Luke Ebersole, University Church and Its Community. James F. Short, Jr, ’ 
Sociology of a Parochial System. Rev. Christian Saints. A. Sorokin, Uni 
Jos. H. Fichter, Loyola University of the South, versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Y P(O)N 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Y P(Oct. 49)N Social Structure and Acculturation Among the 
SS Changes in the Religious Observance of Jew- Japanese-American Buddhists. Robert F. Spen- _ 
- ish Students Entering College. Meyer Green- = cer, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- _ 
berg, University of ‘Maryland, College Park, nesota. YP(O)N 
Maryland. Y N(Apr. 50)N Associated with Religious Mobility. 
q Protestant Churches and Economic Areas. i Marvin J. Taves, State College of Washington, | 
Thomas F. Hoult, University of Southern Cali- a. Pullman, Washington. PP(Oct. 49)N 
fornia, Los Angeles, California. YY(O)N ‘Pensions and Conflicts and Patterns of Ad- 
= Religious Artic.2s in Selected Sociological justment Among the Jewish Students at North- — 
Journals 1895-1948. William A. Hulick, Univer- western University. Samuel Teitelbaum, North- 
sity of Pittsburgh, | Pittsburgh, , Pennsylvania. western University, Evanston, Illinois. . PN(May , 
How the Church Can ‘Help the College and ‘Christian. Science and Ascetic 


at - How the College Can Assist the Church. Lester A Study in the Sociology of Religion, Personal- 


Application of the Social Survey to 


-S. Ivins, Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. ity Type and Social Structure. Isidor Thorner, | 


YY(O)Y 5430 Carlin Street, Los Angeles, California. 
_ A Church Survey of Hopewell, Oregon. Theo- YP(O)O 
dore B. Johannis, Jr., Linfield College, McMinn- Religion—The_ Royal Road to the Study of 
ville, Oregon. Neurosis. Max Weiner, 706 Saratoga Avenue, = 
Social Role of Frontier Religious Groups Brooklyn, New York. YN(O)N 
Rise of Jacksonian Democracy. T. Scott Mi- Processes of Adjustment in a Re- 
_ yakawa, Boston University, Boston, Massachu- ligious Sect. Forrest L. Weller, University of 
setts. YN(Dec. 49)N Dakota, | ‘Vermillion, South Dakota. 
Sources of Growth and Leakage in Rural P(Dec. 49)N 
Parish, C. J. Nuesse, Catholic University o The Mormon Polygynous Family. Kimball 
America, Washington, D.C. YP(Dec. 49)N Young, Northwestern University, Evanston, i 
nq _ A Study and Evaluation of Techniques Used a 


in Reform Jewish Synagogues to Stimulate At ae 


_ Survey of Local ‘Board ‘Members’ Opinions man, Union | venue, New Rochelle, New 


“a Recommendations Concerning Selective York. PP(June 50)0 
Service. Raymond V. Bowers, Research and — Ideologies of the Jewish People. Feliks Gross, 
on Development Board, Washington, D.C. YY(O)N © Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. PP( 
Rulants’ Ratio.” Stuart C. Dodd, Univer- 49)Y ‘Yo 
sity WwW Vashington, Seattle, Was ashington. Ideologies of Russian Political Emigration. 
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jglature, 1940-1945. Don Princeton Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. YP(Oct. 


University, Princeton, N Yew Jersey. x Y(Nov. — An Ecological Analysis of Some Lower Class 7 
49) Political Behavior in Flint, Michigan. Samuel 
be The Independent Radical: A Study of Politi Pratt and Mary DeLapp, University of Michi-— 
cal Deviancy. Murry Hausknecht, Columbia — gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. YN(Sept. 49)N 
University, New York, New York. YY(O)N Political Apathy and Character in America. 
a Studies in Political Sociology. Rudolf Heberle, : David Riesman, University of Chicago, Chicago, — 
‘Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Lou- Illinois. PP(June Er 


Political ond the Problem of Lyle W. Shannon , University of Washington, 
Industrialization: A Case Study in China. Mar- Seattle, Washington. PP(Summer 1950)N 
ion J. Levy, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, | A Study of Morale in Public Administration. 8 
New Jersey. YP(June Gordon D. Shipman, Shurtleff College, Alton, 
How Philadelphia Got Its F.E.P.C.: A Case ‘Mlinois. 
Study In Community Organization. Frank S. An Inquiry into People’s Felt Needs and Their 7 4 
oescher, Philadelphia Fair Employment Prac- Legislative and Administrative Fulfillment. 
tice Commission, _ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Robert C. Sorensen, University of Nebraska, 
‘The Self- Help | Program a as Civic Education har: The Marxist Ideology and Its Radical — . 
Leading © to Increased Political Participation. ents. F. X. Sutton, Harvard University, Cam 
Herbert ~Maccoby, Columbia University, New bridge, Massachusetts. YY 
ork, New York. _ ‘The Georgia Gubernatorial Primary Cam- 
- Social Legislation in Ireland. Joseph W. Mc- __ paign of 1946: A Study of Political Behavior in 
7” Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wiscon- Relation to Socio-cultural Conditions and Proc- 
esses. Willis A. Sutton, Jr., Emory University, 
Soviet Ideology and Power Politics. Barring- Emory University, Georgia. NN(June 50)N 
ton Moore, Jr., Harvard University, Cambridge, Personality and Government: A Study of 
Massachusetts. YY(O)N | Four Indian Tribes. Laura Thompson, U. Ss. 
Voting Behavior Study. Edward B. Olds, Office of Indian Affairs, 26 East 93rd Street, 
cial Planning Council of St. Louis, St. Louis, New York, New York. YY _ 
Missouri. Structure of Soviet Power. Dinko To- 
masic, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- © 


In Urban Germany. Samuel Pratt, University of 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL LWORK 
e 


Tetreduction to the History of Social al Welfare. An Evaluation of a Case Load of a Protectiv 
Frank J. Bruno, Washington University, St. Agency. Richard O. Nahrendorf, meal Uni- | 
Missouri. PN (June Des Moines, lowa. YP(O)N 

Public Welfare in Transition. Charles G. Juvenile Delinquency in African Colonies. 4 
Chakerian, Hartford Seminary Found a, seph Obrebski, 89-07 169 Street, Apt. 1-K, Ja- 
Hartford, Connecticut. PN(Nov. 49)N maica, Long Island, New York. PP(Dec. 
_ Snake Pit Attendant. J. W. Dess, Jr., Hills- a _ Juvenile Delinquency in British Africa. Joseph — 

- dale College, Hillsdale, Michigan. YY(O)Y on _Obrebski, 89-08 169 Street, Apt. 1-K, Jamaica, | 

Application of Anthropology and Sociology Island, New York. YY(O)Y 

to Inter-American Relations. Robert C. Jones, ‘Social Welfare in the Colonies. Joseph Obreb- 
Pan American Union, WwW ashington, D.C. 80-07, 169 Street, Apt. I- K, Jamaica, — 
Professional Training of Social Social Workers in Colonial Societies. Joseph 
in Latin America. Robert C. Jones, Pan Ameri- ‘Obrebski, 89-07 169 Street, Apt. 1-K, ‘Jamaica, is 
Union, Washington, D.C. PP(Sept. Long Island, New York. 

Social Work: Labor Project in Chicago. Paul § The Role of Sociology in Undergraduate 


_L Kliger, University fase ‘Urbana, Illi- Preparation for Social Work. Philip M. Smith, 4 a 


PP(Sept. 49)N "Central Michigan College of Education, 

Pree Professional Education for | Social Work. Pleasant, Michigan. PP(Jan.50)N 

Mereb E. Mossman, fomen’s College of North The Concept of _“Pauperization” in Soci 
orth Carolina. Y Literature. Theodore C. Weiler, U > 


versity of Maine, , Orono, Maine. 
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cultural Districts in the State of Florida. Realism and Fantasy in Culture. Dae 

R. Allen, Florida State University, Tallahassee, a Riesman, University of Chicago, Chicago, : 

Florida. YY(O)N Illinois. PP(Some now)N 

Historical and Acculturational Study of the | Contemporary American | John 
 Kiowa- Apache Indians. Charles S. Brant, Cor- | q Sirjamaki, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 

nell University, Ithaca, New York, YN(O)N- necticut, PP(O)N 
Village Community Study in Burma. Charles Cultural Contradictions in American Society, 
ca | Brant, Cornell University, Ithaca, New Yo z Philip M. Smith, Central Michigan College of 
sea of Patterns in Cultural Activity. Ralph © _ Cross-cultural Impedimenta to Internationa] 
_E. Dakin, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Cooperation. Ina Telberg, 101 Perry Street, New 

oa Ethnology of the Nomlaki Indians of Central _ Two Versions of “The K]ootchmaker.” Wayne 
_ California. Walter R. Goldschmidt, University Wheeler, 414 South 24th Street, Lincoln, Ne- | 

of California, Los Angeles, California. YY braska. YY(O)Y 
Land Use in the Ramah Navaho Area, New _—_ Alimony, Feminism and Race. Charles Wilner, 
Mexico. John L, Landgraf, New York West 72 Street, New York. 


OCCUPATIONAL SOcIoLocY 
of the Labor Force. A. York, New York. 50.)N 
J. Jaffe and Charles Stewart, U. S. Bureau of — - Contingent Factors ir the Careers of Rica 
the Census and U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, _ Physicians. David N. Solomon, University of 
respectively. YP(Sept.49)N Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. PN(Dec. 49)N 
| The Hotel Restaurant Waitress as an Occu- _ Sibling Studies on One Thousand Unsuccess- 
pational Type. Alver H. Jacobson, 416 W. 5th ful Careers. A. Warren Stearns, Tufts College, 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. YP(July 49)N Medford, Mass. PN(O)N 


Knox, University o of Ten-— Pattern. Isidor Thorner, 5430 Car- 


- Occupation of Sociology Majors. John B. y Nursing: The Functional Significance o of a 


din’ Street, Los Angeles, California. YY(O)N 

‘The ‘Real Estate Man: A Study of the Sociol- Negro- White Labor Force Differentials. Ralph 
ogy of an Occupation. Myron F. Lewis, Loyola H. Turner, University of California, Los An- 
of the South, New Orleans, Louisi- ‘geles, California. YP(Fall 1999)N 
_ The Occupational Roles of the Top Executive 
Comparative Structural-Functional Analy-— Industrial Enterprises. Ernst A. Wiener, Co- 
sis of Some Aspects of the Medical Profession. lumbia University, New York, New 
C. Mitchell, Jr., Columbia University, New PP(June 49)N | 


in Selected Occupations. x ‘Texas, Texas. YY(O)N 
Adams, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. A Functional Analysis of the Urban Police- 
PN (July man in America, Alan S. Meyer, Columbia Uni- 
‘ Survey and Critique of Social Class Materials _ versity, New York, New York. PP(Sept. 49)N 
_ In Modern American Sociology. Milton M. Gore Sport and the Social Order in the United 
University of Pennsylvania, States. Charles H. Page, Smith College, North- 
Pennsylvania. PP(Sept. 49)N ampton, Massachusetts. PP(O)N 
. Culture Conflict and Divorce. Alver H. nie _ The United States as a “Middle- Class” So- 
son, 416 West 5th CD, Ohio. ciety. Charles H. Page, Smith College, North- 
P(Aug.49)N == amp ton, Massachusetts. YP(O)N 
Status After Death. William M.Kephart, Uni- A Study of Mobility Tendencies of Junior 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- High School Boys, Talcott Parsons, Harvard 
vania, ie University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. PN(O)N 
Adolescent Society and Social Mobility: A Midwest Community Research. WwW. Lloyd 
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7 A Survey of Drinking Patterns Among Col- Boyd E. Macrory, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Jege Students. Selden D. Bacon and Robert Delaware, Ohio. YP(Sept. 49)N 
Straus, ale University, New Haven, Connecti- Social Problems. Martin H. Neumeyer, Uni- 
PN(1952)N versity” of Southern California, Los Angeles, 

Pathology: Individual and Social. Herbert A. California. PP(Winter 1950)N 

. ~ Bloch, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New The University Assessed In Relation to Men- _ 
Yorks. tal Health. Frank L. Parks, Oregon State 
The Tavern: A Study in Social Disorganiza- — lege, Corvallis, Oregon. YY(O)N 
tion and Reorganization. Marshall B. Clinard, ‘The Social Backgrounds of Functional a 
‘University of chotics. Maurice P. Schulte, University of Pitts- 


‘Social Aspects of Science. Bernard Barber, ‘Elbridge Sibley, Social Science Research Coun- et 
Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. cil, Washington,D.C.PN(O)N 
PN(Fall 1950)N Qne Thousand American Good Neighbors. 

- Concept of Housing. Joseph H. Bunzel, 1313 A. Sorokin, Harvard University, Cambridge, __ 
East 60 Street, Chicago, Illinois. YP(O)N Massachusetts. YP(O)N 
_ Leadership and Democratic Action. Alvin Ww. ‘Types, Techniques, and Factors of Altruistic ol 
-Gouldner, University of of Buffalo, Buffalo, New Experience. P. A. Sorokin, ‘Harvard University, 
‘York, _ Cambridge, Massachusetts. Y PA, 
A Visual-Auditory Record of the Techniques — _ A Survey of Indianapolis and the Y.M.C.A. _ 
and Rituals of Various Japanese Handicrafts. Walter L. Stone , Hanover College, Hanover, © 
Douglas G. Haring, Syracuse University, Syra- Indiana. PN(Nov. 49) Y 
cuse, New York. NN(1951)N The Field of Recreation. Walter 
Michigan Health Survey. Charles R. College, Hanover, Indiana. YY(O)Y 

and others, Michigan State College, East Lan-— _ Ideologies of American Business. F. X. Sut- 
sing, Michigan. YP(Aug. 49)Y¥ ‘ton, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
Medicine and Sociology. J. Richardson, setts. NN(1951)N 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ken- "Alimony and Chaos. Charles Wilner, 175 West | 
tucky. 72 Street, New York, New York. YY(Fall 
Support for Individual Research Activities. 1949)P 


PART II. PROJECTS RECENTLY COMPL ETED OR IN 
PROGRESS UNDER AGENCIES OF THE UN 


A special committee the District of Co- A. DIVISION or FARM PoPULATION AND RURAL 


lumbia- Chapter of the American Sociological Lire, BuREAU oF AGRICULTURAL 
Society undertook the compilation of informa- = —- UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
regarding research conducted by federal aie AGRICULTURE 
agencies. A list of agencies to be approached Farm Population 
on the subject was made by that committee and © 2 t. Annual Estimates of the Farm Popu- aa 7 
some 75 letters were sent requesting in- = lation, ‘United States and Major Geo- 
formation. The following summary is based on graphic D Divisions Jarman 
the replies received. It pretends by no means 
to offer a complete coverage of the social 
search done by the federal agencies. It should 


be kept in ‘mind that the research of some teristics and related subjects. “Sere 


federal agencies is considered to be of confi- 
dential nature and cannot be disclosed. 3. Experimental and developmental work 
_ The projects are listed under the name of the > on definition of farm population and 


agency sponaettiy them. Where feasible, the 
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Analysis of differentials in fertility ness. T. Wilson 
\ family size in farm operator families 7. Reading» preferences in a Maryland 
classified according to farm size, in- County. Robert E. Galloway. 
come, tenure, etc. (1945, and 1947). 8. Interrelationships of the level of living 
Margaret Jarman Hagood. index and selected factors. T. Wilson 
Cccupationsl attachments of farm oper- whe Longmore, AH Anderson, Paul J. 
ations. Margaret Jarman Hagood  Jehlik, et al. 
Louis J. Ducoff. al 9. Analysis of Rural Morbidity Rates 
6. Preparatio f nograph on farm Cc. Lively, University of 
ne paration of a monograph o ‘sity 
 . population trends in the United States. _ Missouri, and Paul Jehlik, BAE. a4 re 
7. Population estimates for Texas. Mar- Types of rural organization. Carl | 
garet Jarman Hagood and Wayne Taylor and Field Staff. 
. Effects of migration on levels of living — ee of conformity between the local 
and rural organization. Anton H. Ander- units” of government and the trade 


son and Rainer Schickele. 
Farm Labor Studies 
I. Estimates and analysis of the hired farm 

: _ working force of 1948. Louis J. Ducoff. 


Rural Organization and family partici: (e) 


2. Analysis of differentials in productivity pation in Maine. Donald G. Hay. 

and farm income of agricultural work- 4 Rural life the United "States by 
ers, by economic size of farm, by States, major _ type- --farming areas, Arthur F. 
Analysis of recent trends in agricultural B. Extension Service, UNiTep | 
employment and wages. Louis J. Ducoff. OF | 
4 . Recent in (a) Administrative Organization and Manage- d 
Study of labor mobility within Meredith C. Wilson and Carl Frisch-_ 


and between agricultural and in- 
_ Margaret Jarman Hagood. staff. Meredith C. Wilson. 
6. Bibliography on problems of extension Functions of specialists. Meredith C. 
= social insurance legislation to farmers” Wilson, J. N. Raudabaugh. 
and farm laborers. J. C. Folsom. Program Planning Procedures 
7. The agricultural labor force in Cali- National inventory of procedures fol. 
fornia. William H. Metzler. lowed in determining Extension pro-— 
Levels and Standard of Living grams. Dougiss Ensminger. 
a. Trends in the level of living index of is ® Case studies of program planning pro of 
_ farm operator families. T. Wilson Long- cedures in selected counties. Mary L 
more and Margaret Jarman Hagood. Collings, Gladys Gallup. 
Bs Trends in rural-urban differences _ of contrasting patterns of 
selected level of living i items. T. W program planning. Douglas 
Longmore. wings. ‘Experimental counties to test improved 
Comparative analysis of major com- procedures determining — 
ponents in the farm family budget. -_ _ programs. Douglas Ensminger. 
4. Farmers Bulletin 1792, Hospitals’ for and Lay Leadership 
T. Wilson Long-— . Community development. Edward 0. 
2. Coverage and length of in 
4-H Clubs (Regional study). Laurel 


Bi Farm classification according to eco- 


Romic size and level of items. 
C. Ellickson. arg 

Organization and leadership 


Time lost from work: because of 
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dustrial jobs. Louis J. Ducoff and Px, Organization of large county Extension 
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= Douglas _ Ensminger, Farm finance 
@ Effectiveness” of and Participation in Marketing 


Extent of Extension and economics 


Farm business 
Gladys Gallup. Large scale research 
Effectiveness of 


Method 


Agriculture as an industry 
3. Appraisal of Extension work n farm Bel Sociology hae 
4+ Appraisal of Extension accomplishment. ‘on Rural social organization — 
Laurel Sabrosky. Livi ing standards 
. Influence of soil conservation program. Labor and tenure 


* Ensminger, = Social stability and change 


trade: accomplishments as indicated by Method 
annual reports. C. Herman Welch, Jr. So ial 
Alex- 7. Substitutes for annual ‘Her- 
La man Welch, Jr. 
per (e) Teaching Methods and 
Effectiveness ¢ of radio in extension tea 
bur F 474 2. Readability of State nutrition bulletins. "life tables. T. N. E. Greville, National 


Office of Vital Statistics. 
2. Birth Registration Test of 1950. Sam 
Sok Shapiro, Office of Vital ‘Ste 


Amy G. Cowing. 
* 3. Prizes and awards as motivators in 4-H 
work. Fred P. Frutchey. 
Radio coverage. Laurel 


= 


5. Reader interest in Extension Type of and 
Gladys Gallup, niant mortality as related to certain 

1. Training needs of county M. Moriyama, National Office of 


5. ‘Study of State marriage and divor 


courses. Cannon Hearne. "data. C. Newman, National Office 
Cultural Factors and Social Patterns, of Vital Statistics. 
_ 1. Role of family values in farm and home > 4 6. The study of occupational mortality. 
planning. Douglas Ensminger. I. M. Moriyama, National Office of 


2. Core interests and behavior of Vital Statistics. 
rural youth at different age levels. 7. Linwood Health Center Project. Edw. 


Douglas Ensminger, | _S. Weiss, Division of Tuberculos 
3- 


. Effectiveness of three- week summer 


tension 


3 
Cultural factors in relation to change in P (8. Central Cooperative Clinic. Ed 


attitudes and adoption of "practice 


= 


= 


inger. Study. Sophia Cooper, Division 


ension TURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION, UNITED Systems for Tuberculosis 


STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE trol} Herbert Sauer, Division 
onan The social science research projects carried 


on by this office are too numerous to list in ; 
Lucile 


' detail. Below are indicated only the general 
headings under which the work is being done, 

divided into two fields: 12. Use of Current Population for im 
(a) Agricultural Economics re Collecting some Morbidity Statistics. 
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Morbidity at important age cate- 
___ gories. S. D. Collins, Office of Surgeon 


i Ciocco, Office of Surgeon General. 
‘Health manpower studies. Dr. Ciocco, 


16. Studies of medical, dental and air. Evaluation of health education activi- 


_Harold F. Dorn, National Cancer In 
‘Cancer registers. Harold F. Dom, ™ L 


National Cancer Institute. 
. Morbidity from cancer. Harold F. 


Research” Sponsored Through Research individual projects. 


Growth and development. of the child Analysis Division, 
population of Rochester, Minnesota. Employment statistics. Samuel Weiss, 


a 


A field ‘study of children’s behavior. Productivity studies. Silberman, 
Roger G. Barker, University of Kansas, Productivity Branch, 
Kansas, Construction studies. “Hersey Riley, C 
Exploration of social situations used Struction Division. 
hoth Karl M. B 


and Jurden University Price studies. Edward D. Hollander, Prices 


California, Berkeley, California. 
4 Methods ap be schools (h) Foreign Labor Conditions. Faith Williams, 


evaluation of personality qd 
stabi! ity. K. Frank, Caro- Office of Foreign Labor Conditions. ell 


line Zachry Institute of Human De- Collective Bargaining. Boris "Stern, 
velopment "Inc. New dustrial Relations Division, 


BUREAU OF PRISONS, | States 


University, New Con- 4 RESEARCH BUREAU OF Nava, | 


maturity. Jean Waler McFarlane, Uni- select NROTC candidates. 
versity of California, Berkeley, Cali- 2. Development of a new fitness segart teen, 
fornia. Validation of psychiatric screening 


_ medium i in clinical work with disturbed ie Evaluation of recruit training experimental — 


"Lippitt, University, 

men eave the Navy” study. 
various types of 


ould their manner of p pursuing it. ‘Anne Roe, 
23-03 44th Drive, Long Island City, 
14. ‘Hagerstown familial studies. Dr. ty 10. Psychiatric and sociological study of a 
hospital ward. A. H. Stanton, 


Bureau oF LaBor STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT 


Grants and Fellowships. Wage studies. _ Harry” M. Dowty, Wor 


Anderson "Aldrich, Rochester Child ployment Statistics Branch. 
Health Institute, Rochester, Minne- @ Employment Analysis and Occupational 


Work . Injuries. Frank McElroy, In- 


‘Personality development from birth to Internal analysis of the variables. used ‘to 


8. A study of the use of the: Recruiter selection study. = 


professional teaching institutions. Dr. ties by opinion poll techniques. William 
-Ciocco, Office of Surgeon General. ath H. Lauritsen and Oscar J. Kaplan, San 
Sic from cancer by ct, _ Diego State College Foundation, San 


r The headings given below indicate the fields — 
Dorn, National Cancer Institute. in which research is being carried on rather 
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Cc 
NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING thought, ; as ; seriously to compromise e one’ assess- 
n, San 4 NOTE ON N THE TW /OFOLD RELEVANCE ment of its functions.’ 1 Nor it suffice 
, San OF POPULAR CONCEPTS FOR to enumerate a term’s several meanings, 4 
SOCIOLOGY ing each as a discrete entity; for this will fai 
to do justice to the manner in which these en- 
[MENT ‘THEODORE W. SPRAGUE tities are organized psychologically, e not 


Colgate University logically, into a single Gestalt? _ 


fields: Sociologists, ‘Tike natural scientists, have in- Much as concern with the formulation of 
evitably and quite properly drawn their tech- value judgments tends to interfere with the ob- 
nical vocabulary largely from that of jective study of values as data, so the attempt 
Wage — speech, and they have taken their initial cues to refine common sense notions for service in 7 


ba 1 a “for the corresponding scientific concepts vith scientific theory is in danger of promoting _ 
rationalistic bias and of encouraging a restless, 


“which they operate from those of common 

| sense, giving them more precision, purging them — critical ‘search for logical flaws in place of a 
“of inconsistencies, and at times, as where scien sober and impartial examination of the exact 
tific interest demands unfamiliar bases of classi-_ of as a social fact. ly 
fication, rather markedly departing from cus- the same time, the development of scientifica ly 
tomary usage. The natural scientist’s interest in useful concepts is equally in danger; for the 
the ordinary man’s notions ends here—the chem- _ inescapable relevance of accepted usage as a io! 
ist studies water, not the layman’s ‘conception » functional element in a social situation, even “7 _ 
of the fluid; but the sociologist cannot, or at — imperfectly understood, subtly constrains the — 
least ought not to, ignore the “thoughtways” sociologist not to depart too far therefrom. bevel 
of his subjects, any more than, in an gn aol ‘result is often a confused compromise betweer 
situation, he can afford to ignore their values. the two types of concept and the corresponding ‘ 
‘The sociologist, ‘then, is under the necessity — "treatments they demand, comparable to such 
of dealing with | two s sorts of concepts: his own compromises in an analogous situation as the 


scientific comiaiie and popular notions. It is supposedly neutral but usually in fact value- 


the purpose of this brief note to suggest that y loaded term, “social disorganization.” For ex-— 
he should handle each type in its own distinc- _ ample, the obvious confusions, with a strange 
tive manner, according to his differing te ec mixture of biological and sociological elements, 
in the popular term “race,’ are usually 


in them. The former are his “tools,” the latter — 


a part of his data. Clear definition, consiatently —o 


adhered to, is essential for the former; to “The wc Jehovah's Wit- 
tem t th m or 0 r n e or. oncep among ehova Ss 
_ Consistency Of usage will oiten not be one Of =_ 2. But this criticism does not apply to the list” : 


_ its attributes; rather than defined, it and its con- 7 of 66 meanings of the term “nature” given by _ “3 
7 4 


a tent should he described, as with any empirical | A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas | in Primitivism and 
ices. phenomenon. For example, I have attempted Related Ideas in Antiquity (Baltimore, 1935), Ap- 
Sen to show that the concept, “The World,’ J as pendix, since the authors show an active ipteraet 
ae “used in at least one religious context, is lack- in the interconnections among the several a 


ing in internal consistency; hence, if one were = and in the functions of the confusions. 
insist on clearly and consistently "Cf. N. S. Timasheff, “Definitions in the Social 


” 
the concept—perhaps, as is sometimes done in Sciences,” American Journal of Sociology, 


(1947), 204: “Without knowing the meaning as- A 
such | cases, presenting it as a definite, known cribed to words, the social scientist is una 


“entity towards which various attitudes could be systems in the functioning 


entertained—one would so grossly distort the which the uttering or of words words is 
concept, as actually occurs in the popular~ tial. Pd 
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inveighed against 
functions assessed; while the same time many gives knowledge of sctentific cause and 


continue to use the word in senses relationships. Partial correlation has been core 
_ incompletely, purged of confusion. respondingly praised since it is thought to ap 
Though a consistent and self-conscious proximate the ‘scientific experiment in which 
is uncommon, careful sociologists are showing the concomitant variation between two factors — 
an increasing and healthy tendency to symbolize can be noted when irrelevancies are held con- 
the distinction between the two types of concept Stant. It is the thesis of this paper that, 
_ with quotation marks. Again, the purely scien- _ most types of social data, the partial correla. 
tific status intended for any coined term will : tion comes no wagers to the type of cause and 


its way into usage. further interest- does the correlation. Further, the simple 
ing situation arises s where a term | current in correlation has what might be called an ad- 
one culture is applied for scientific purposes in a ministrative value that is seldom had by the 
- relation to others where it is foreign. An ex- partial correlation. For purposes of this paper, 
} “partial” correlation” will be used to refer to 
the American scene, a procedure which has ‘ any form of measuring association when one or 
stirred up much unnecessary furore, because, I more factors are held constant. It thus includes 
a. suggest, of a confusion of popular with scien- ‘Standardized rates, compared a oe 
= ¢ _ tific concepts, in that the arguments have tended — classifications of higher than first order, 
to. revolve around the question as to whether 4 well as the partial correlation proper. % 
the American situation would would not When it is known, from sources a 
constitute “caste” as the term is used in ae, | edge outside of the data being correlated, that 
sae than the question as to the utility and — one factor has a direct causal effect on another 
applicability of the concept as defined for scien- _ factor, it is proper to hold the first factor con- 
“ stant when studying the second. This is fre- 
The development of a system of conceptual — quently the case with data on physical and bio- 
“tools for sociology, and the development of a logical phenomena, but seldom with data on 


; sound “ sociology of concepts” as a part of the social phenomena. An example of the valid use 
sociology of knowledge, are both important partial correlation when applied to social 


very different ventures; and if these ventures _ phenomena occurs in the usual technique of | 
-m not to get in each other's way, they ical comparing the birth rates of two regions. It is 
be distinguished. nown from biology that women can have chil- 
dren only between certain ages. If one region 
AW rth a disproportionate share of women in this 
a WEAKNESS OF PARTIAL CORRELA. age period, it would not be “fair” to compare 
9 a IN SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES the birth rate of the two vo regions without hold- 
ARNOLD M. Rose* ing | the age istribution n constant. ore com- 
plicated examples could be given of the valid 
University of Minnesota 
use of “holding constant” some factors ~when 
f The simple correlation—a measure of the cx : comparing or noting associations between others, 
_ tent to which changes in one variable are — but they all involve a premise that a definite 
ciated with changes in another variable— causal relation is independently known between 
_ the factor held constant and one of the factors 


compared or associated. 


eee Incidentally, if endogamy, as is usually the _ Most sociological or psychological studies us- 
ag correlation are not based on such outside 


case, _is made an essential element in the definition, 
ay then it is at least doubtful whether all groups that —knowledge.* 1 The usual procedure in such re- 


“castes,” or at least search i is to associate two variables, holding con- 
: - “subcastes,” would, in view of the phenomenon of tant another variable—education, for example. 


_ hypergamy, fall within the defined category at all Now, it is not known that there is: an independ ; 


—to which one might comment, as far as scientific 
usage goes, “what of it?” 

 * The author expresses his gratitude to Dr. Jane © * The major fields in the social sciences that use 
partial correlation with outside knowledge from 


Loevinger, the psychologist-statistician, for a helpful 
other disciplines are economics and demography. 
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ent and necessary causal relation between edu- 


cation and most of the other social variables 
studied. Education might be correlated with 
these other social factors and siill not be the 
cause of their variation. Therefore it might 
be that, in holding education « constant, we are 
holding constant part of the “association—be- 
— tween the other social factors—that we wish to 
measure. Needless to say, this is invalid. This 
objection cannot be met by stating that the 
formula for partial correlation involves a sub- 
traction of the intercorrelations between the 
factor held constant (education, in our ex- 
ple) and the factors being studied. ‘icin 


- cause (1) it has : an indirect causal connection, 
pe is, it is inter-connected with other causal 
factors; (2) it has a fortuitous connection;? 


=o it has a direct causal connection to them. 
is quite proper to subtract the intercorrela-— 
when the factor held constant stands solely 
asa a direct cause to. one or both of the other 
| _ variables s, but the situation is quite different 
when one of the other three conditions ‘Pre- 

vals, 
i To illustrate the dangers of using partial cor- 
relation without outside knowledge, let us take | 
a hypothetical example.* Let us say that, in 
_ the year 1936, positive simple correlations were _ 
noted between educational status and 
_ knowledge about the new social security laws, 
~ and (2) between economic status and knowledge 


had a general theory that educated people keep 
themselves informed about current affairs 


CURRENT ‘ITEMS 


“may be correlated” with the latter factors be- ~ and it was found that less educated people knew © 


> 
or (3) it is an effect of them, rather than i _ operation of these laws that less educated peo-— 


knowledge about the social security laws in 


about the social security laws. The investigator F good deal of discussion about them, in the upper — 


considerably. Sienilar partial correlations were 


done between several other factors and knowl-_ 4 

edge, with education held constant, and in — 

every case they were low. The investigator then __ 

felt that his theory was correct, and came to _ 
_ the conclusion that there was nothing unusual 


about lack of knowledge about social security 
laws: only a rise in the general education level __ 
in that situation, have resulted in 
higher level of knowledge about the social se- 
Four years later—after social security 
laws had been in operation for some time— 
new data on this same subject were gathered, 


= 


more about the social security laws than better — 
educated people did. This was explained in 
terms of the greater degree of contact with the 


ple had. But why should less educated people 
have more contact with the operation of these 
laws? Because they were in the working classes. _ 
Now, it was known that educational status and i 
occupation or income were correlated. Further, 

it was found that wealthy people had ess 


1940 than they had in 1936, although this drop 
in knowledge did not occur for highly 
cated people in the upper and middle income 
_ brackets. Someone was able to call attention 
‘to the fact that, in 1936, when the “social 
_ security laws were being passed, there had been 
a barrage of propaganda against them, and s 
economic levels. In retrospect it seemed 


it was this propaganda and discussion in the — 


a greater extent than do uneducated people, Upper economic levels which had been respon- iy 2 
_ and so he assumed that education was the sible for the correlation found in 1936. The Le 
basic factor. He then calculated a partial corre- explanation in terms of education was incor- 

lation coefficient between economic status and ‘rect, and it . was realized that there was no , 
knowledge about the rial security laws, hold- justification in the first place for holding edu- 

ing education constané#and found—sure enough cation constant when the relation between eco- 
&g —that the original zero- order correlation be- nomic status and knowledge about the social __ 
| q tween economic status and knowledge cnppnd security laws was examined. 2” 

value” of the simple correlation is that, within 


An example of a fortuitous population studied, the simple correlation 
' be such a situation as presidential election years — informs the student of the existence and extent _ 


the that the poorer a district is, the fewer people 
each Decause of ruses inherent it contains who know about the provisions of 
| This hypothetical example is based on an Seminate knowledge about these laws, the ad-— 
: actual study carried out in a federal government muiniahrates then knows that he must direct his 


being identical with leap years. That is, the two of a relationship. He can learn, for example, 
each of them independently, but not because there , 
is any causal connection between them. = , the social security laws. If it is desired to dis- 
agency, which cannot be “referred to directly. greatest effort at the poorer districts. Nothing 
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“need be inferred about causal relationship it hes the author’s: experi 


"security laws. No more can really be inferred variables partialed out are increased. Theoreti- 
about the causal nature of the relationship when cally, the partial correlation should come closer 


3 _ between poverty and knowledge about social correlation will fall to zero as the number of — 


oF education is held constant than when it is not to 1.00 as “extraneous” variables are successively 
_ held constant. It could be, as we have sug- held constant. This does happen in biology, and 
gested in our example, that wealthy in demography and economics, but 
know more about social security legislation be- usually not in sociology because of the intrinsic 
_ cause they have been barraged with propaganda and socially inseparable relationships of many 
. against it, rather than because they are more variables. The problem is akin to the one the 
7 * educated. The administrative value of simple _— Social statistician frequently has in trying to 
correlation is best known in rectilinear predic- decide, when forming a scatter diagram, which — r 
ae simple correlation is understood to be _ variable (that is, the cause). He puts aside the 
a measure of co-variation without any implica- _ ‘problem by saying that correlation does not in- | 
tions of causal relationship. The partial correla- _ dicate causation anyway, and therefore it makes 
_ tion is widely misconceived to be a step in the no difference which variable is the independent 
- direction of causal explanation. It is ; thought to one. . That is true, and is one of the advantages 
be similar to holding factors constant in a _ of simple correlation. But it is to be noted thet 
- physical experiment. It is that only when there = the problem seldom arises in biological science, 
is independent outside knowledge that the fac- and not often in economics or demography: in 
1 tor, or factors, held constant are causally 7 these sciences it is usually definitely known 
j lated to the factors studied. sone. “whic of two variables is the independent one. 
a Let us take another cnample. A student found For example, when correlating the size of ll 


ad 


“social participation” and a measure of social = knows (from plant physiology) that “_ 
status, but the correlation was not perfect, of latter is the independent variable or cause. This 
 coumee. He also found a smaller but still sig- — permits him to hold constant the number of | 
_ correlation between social participa- sunny days (by partial correlation, since can-— 


a of the city, and a similar correlation between % he wishes to correlate crop production with ra 
se _ status and distance. Thinking that distance from a amount of a certain fertilizer used. In other | 
the center of the city might be “really” an in- words, partial correlation requires a clear speck 
_ hibiting factor in social participation, and there- BY fication of the independent and dependent vari- 
fore that the “intrinsic’ ’ relationship between ables in all the zero-order correlations that are 
participation and status was higher, he calcu- | used in the calculation of the partial r. Before 
lated a partial correlation between the latter 7 a factor can be held constant by partial corre- 
two variables holding distance constant. He was _ lation it must be known that it is a cause, but 


surprised to find that the coefficient of partial — - not at the same time an effect, of one or al 


‘ a t correlation was smaller than the coefficient of — of the variables being correlated. It must also 


- simple: correlation between participation and ms be known to be an independent cause and not 
Status. What had happened was that, in holding — _ @ component of one or both of these variables. 
_ distance constant, he was in effect holding part When the independent variable (or ca cause) | can- ; 
ef social status constant. Distance of residence not be identified, because relationships are in-— 
from the center of the city was both a cause ‘ricate rather than one-way, partial correlation 


stant was equivalent to holding some of the The question arises as to when “independent 
__—s- variation in status constant. To make his case, = outside knowledge of one-way cause and effect 


the student should have performed experi- relationship exists so 
ment: move people of a certain status closer biol 
S to the center of the city, and measure any in- -o everth ess, it was a statistician in the bio ogical 


pues - sciences who was probably the first to suggest the 
| ey crease i in their social participation. This is phys- Sp limitations of the orate of partial correlation. 


ja 
an effect of status, and to hold it con- cannot be justified. | 


ically socially) extremely difficult, of See: Sewall Wright, “Correlation and Causation,” 


course, but the partial correlation was no sub- ournal of Agricultural Research, XX eet), 
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on a more elemental level than the one used > 
_ in the study, can provide such knowledge. Thus, * 


studies of social relationships could sometimes study Faris reeled 


“legitimately use the technique of correla- RELATIONSHIP OF 
tion. An example has already been given of "A PSYCHOSES COMMITMENT RATES | 
biology providing such knowledge. In general, Ps TO OCCUPATIONAL INCOME AND 

it could be stated that any science which pro- OCCUPATIONAL PREST 


vides relevant knowledge about human beings, ‘Rosert E. CLARK 


Pennsylvania State C allege 


rely on knowledge from psychology and eco- that the alcoholic psychoses commitment rates — 
nomics, as well as biology. Another source of ine for Chicago in the time period 1922- 1934 in- — 
dependent knowledge is logic: economics owes ae clusive were consistently high in rooming- “house 7 
great deal of its success in using partial cor- and Negro areas in the zone in transition near 
relation to logic. For example, it is knowledge _ the center of the city. They also found that 
‘from logic that tells the economist that, with throughout the 120 sub- community areas in 
fixed amount of goods, the money value of Chicago the alcoholic psychoses ‘commitme 
the goods will vary in direct proportion to the rates and the median rental had a correlation co- 


- amount of money in circulation (since money efficient of —.66. These findings suggest the 


has value only in terms of the goods it will hypothesis for this paper, that alcoholic a 
buy). When, therefore, the economist wishes to iD choses commitment rates are inversely related 
_ study the relation between price and demand for to the amount of income and prestige = 
goods, he is justified in holding constant the ciated with various occupational groups. 
amount of money in circulation. ‘The present study tests the above hypothesis 
_ In conclusion, it may be stated that partial, on alcoholic psychoses commitment rates by oc- 
-correlation—or any statistical method of hold-- cupational groups, using the white “male cases 
ing factors constant—is not a substitute for age 20-69 years of age which were included ~ 
- scientific experiment in getting knowledge about — in the study of Faris and Dunham, but which 
cause and effect relationships. Exceptions occur here classified on an occupational rather 
where there is outside knowledge that there is than on a spatial basis. These data? were ad- — 
necessary relationship between a factor to justed for age by applying the age- specific alco- 
be held constant and a factor under study. The holic psychoses rates for each occupational — 
- simple correlation, while it gives no knowledge group to a standard population. The results for 
- about cause and effect relationships, has an ad-— _ the combined age-adjusted rates for native 4 
ministrative value which is not so often a white and foreign whites are given in Table 1. _ 
sessed by the partial correlation. The We see that in general the low alcoholic psy-— 
who uses partial correlation is guilty of falla- choses commitment rates are found in occu- 
cious reasoning unless he has independent out- ational groups which have relatively high - 
- side knowledge of cause and effect relations— come and prestige, and that relatively high ; 
_ usually based on findings of the more elemental — ~ alcoholic psychoses commitment rates are aso 
_ sciences or on logic—before he holds any ny fac- ciated with relatively low income and prestige. 


observation, we compared the occupational rank- 


after this wa was completed, but be- 
fore the author decided to publish it, his attention 


books, the writer decided to try publication. The * 
was called to an article published in 1927 by the interested reader is encouraged to look up Suche 
Boers, Barbara S. Burks, entitled “Statistical — paper, and an even earlier exposition in the Jour-— 
Hazards in Nature-Nurture Investigations,” (in the “a of Educational Psychology (November and De- 
be -Seventh Yearbook of the National Society cember, 1926, pp. 532-540, 625-630) for a more 
for the Study of Education, pp. 11-14). In a few mathematically-oriented exposition basic 


Pages of this article Burks makes the same basic of partial correlation. 
criticism of partial correlation this writer * Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren 

Sought to make almost paws later. The Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chicago, The 

_ exposition is different, of course, and there are some University of Chicago Press, 1930), p. — = 
distinguishing minor points in both articles, but — For more details concerning these data and 4 

at first it did not seem worth republishing the techniques applied to them see Robert E. Clark, __ 

_ same general idea. On thinking over the misuse of _“Psychoses, Income, and — Occupational Prestige,” i 
correlation since Burks published her critique, Of 

well as the inadequate in many 
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¥ ings by alcoholic psy ychoses commitment rates s We are are here concerned with the problem of the 


os a relatively objective ranking of occupa- — 
tions by income and by prestige.* The rank 
order correlation coefficients between alcoholic 
= psychoses commitment rates and the factors of c 
occupational income and occupational prestige - 
are —.73=+.26 and —.go>.27 respectively. 
We thus see that high alcoholic ‘psychoses com- 


errors in the rates in so far as they are due to 
differential commitment among the panel 
— in the various occupational groups, 

and which at the same time affect the ranking — 
of the various occupational groups. There are 
some who argue that the low commitment rates 

vin the higher paid occupational groups are ro 


TABLE 1. AGE-ADJUSTED RATES PER 100,000 NATIVE AND ForeicN First ADuissioxs, 
20-69 YEARS INCLUSIVE, WITH ALCOHOLIC PsycHosEs FROM CHICAGO TO NEARBY 
= MENTAL HospIrtALs, 1922-1934 INCLUSIVE, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 


+ 


. Large Owners, Doctors, 44, 
. Major Salesmen 35- 
. Semi-Professional 37-875 
. Office Employees 158 
6. Artists, Musicians, Actors 
Sub-Executives 
. Minor Govt. Employees ees ag 814 
35385 
244,615 
7,612 
15. — ‘$1699 
Semi-Skilled & Ut Unskill 


= = = 


> 


‘mitment rates are associated with low occupa a tie greater proportion of alcoholic ssichatles 


- tional income and low occupational prestige. _ 


in these occupational groups who are cared for 


_ Let us now consider the question of whether — privately and hence are not included in our 


the ranking of occupations in terms of occu- — 
Pational commitment rates for alcoholic psy- 


: tions in terms of the actual rates of alcoholic — 


commitment data. Even though this argument 
is true, it does not mecentarmy iotow that the 


rates” from the “ranking i in terms 


; psychoses in the various occupational groups. Pas of commitment rates. For instance, we could 


ki. double the rate for the occupational group 


"See Ibid. for more details on the ranking of the rs Large Owners, Doctors, etc., without altering. 
occupational groups by income and by prestige. > 


teen occupational groups instead of sixteen. The 


umber of alcoholic psychotics in each occu- 


The former study, however, was based on "The numb have no data which will give us the actual 


- occupation of errand boys is here omitted since — pational group, or we would have used them 


he there was no case of alcoholic psychoses in this — 
group. To the occupational group “semi- profes- 


_ instead of the commitment ‘data. Let us assume 


that our critics’ "assumption is correct, namely, 


- (b) engineers, as the latter groups did not have = persons earning over a certain amount are — 
e enough cases for the calculation of reliable rates. ™ore likely to receive private than institutional 

_ This new group, semi-professional, has a rank of care for alcoholic psychoses. In fact, let us 

14 in both the income e and fais rankings. ab - go them one better and assume that all per- 


= were added (a) teachers and clergy, and — 


those | 
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MALE F ADMISSIONS, AGE 20-69 YEARS, INCLUSIVE, WITH Au COHOLIC PSYCHOSES FROM CHICAGO 


T0 NEARBY MENTAL HOSPITALS, 1922-1934 INCLUSIVE, BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP WITH 


MED Upper INCOME Limit, witH ASSUMED INCOME oF LESS THAN $3,000, AND 


AssumMEepD INCOME oF LESS THAN $2,500 INCOME OF COMMITMENT CASES 


1. Large Owners, etc. II 
4. Small Tradesmen 
. Office Employees 
. Artists, Musicians, Actors. a 
. Salesmen 
Sub-executives 
. Minor Govt. Employees 103 


. Peddlers 

. Barbers, Beauticians aye 

. Semi- skilled & Unskilled 


sons ‘earning over a certain amount receive pri- upon a different population base. It is obvio 


ae 


vate care. If we make the latter assumption, ai that the population bases for the better paid Pa 


then the persons included in our r commitment - occupations will be decreased more than those 
data have a fixed maximum income, and ee for the lower paid occupations, and that the q 
the base upon which their rates are calculated — rates for the better paid occupations will be ue 
should be limited to persons in this income 

There are no income data by occupation by 

Chicago for 1930, , but the 1940 census* gives : 


us the reported income from salary and wages =a/(n + Ms) 
for each occupational group. We will decrease — a new rate which is assume 
to be an alcoholic psychoses rate a 
the population base for each occupational group 


used in the present study by the percentage = 


This can be obtained —_ 


which those earning 000 and over _ 


Leber Force. Vol. III, Part II (Washington, D.C. _ Proportion is aatiasl from the census aia 
Conmaanine Printing Office, 1943), pp. 896-800. ‘im _ occupational income for 1940, but it is omanel 

*A short method of calculating these rates bie that the proportion did not change materially from 

ound For a given occupational group it was in 1930. There is one weakness to 
let "tite -method which must be admitted, namely, that the 
ree number of alcoholic psychotics earning less census data do not include occupational income 
than $3,000 a year. is not earned in an employee status. The 

= number of alcoholic psychotics earning lower limit of occuptional income was set at $600 
$3,000 a year or mere. that self-employed persons, who are reported 
= number of men earning less than in $3,000 in the income group 0 — dollars, would not 
a year. the median income for a given occupation, 
b= number | of men earning $3,000 a year or and so that persons 14-19 years would probably | be 
more, excluded. We do not know how the income of 
Then we have our commitment rates represented the self- employed compare with the income of em- 


(based on our that none of those com- plo} ’ 
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rrespondingly incre 


‘Fates in the three columns (reading left to alcoholic psychoses are more prevalent in oc- 
right) with the income ranks of the various oc- - cupations which require less responsibility. We 
cupations is —.73 for each column. The rank now that responsibility is closely correlated 
_ order correlations of each of the three columns with income and prestige. Th» reward for as. 
with the factor of occupational prestige are suming greater responsibility is usually given | 4 
—-go, —.89, and —.89 respectively. It is seen jin terms of greater prestige and greater income. . 
that there has been no material change in our ince income and prestige are each negatively «th 


4 correlation coefficients. The criticism that our correlated with alcoholic psychoses by occupa-_ by 
_ correlation coefficients were influenced by dis- tions, we have indirect evidence that alcoholic Pca 
_ Proportionate numbers in some occupations rr psychoses rates are inversely related to the mi 
private Care is at least partially amount of responsibility which occupations re- tal 

swered. Let us now turn to an interpretation «quire == 


Of our findings sf we accept our indirect evidence of the 


Which occupational ‘groups are most likely inverse association between the amount of re- fac 
i have higher rates of chronic alcoholism? In — sponsibility required in an occupation and the § 
the literature on alcoholism one will find the — alcoholic psychoses rate of the occupation, the ; , 
Z _ inference that alcoholism is related to a certain explanation may not only be due to the fact ¥ rec 
on type of personality, and it will be fairly easy that the pre-alcoholic psychotic shuns positions tha: 


to see that each description of this type of of responsibility, but also to the fact that his occ: 


personality fails to fit the stereotype which our alcoholism incapacitates him for attaining posi- J mat 
_ society has formulated of the successful man. tions of responsibility. The alcoholic psychotic tion 
- Carver® has indicated that the alcoholic is a probably drank to excess over a long period ae 


highly wie of time before he became psychotic. This has 

» i seeks to evade all responsibility. Harriet Mow- - made him an unreliable worker upon whom js 

(a rer has written that “The alcoholic group 1s employers are not likely to place much responsi- : 

characterized by considerable shifting in occupa- _ility. In Wall’s study, mentioned earlier, 73 

tion, restlessness, dissatisfaction with occupa- out of 100 alcoholics began to drink to excess 

i tion and lack of definite drive... .”’ Alexandra before the age of twenty. Thus it is reasonable tt 

_ Adler has stated that “Alcoholics usually ex- to assume that a fair proportion of the alc [me *™ 

_ press an extreme degree or unwillingness or  holics drank to excess before their occupational Pro 

_ feeling of inability to assume responsibility.”® careers had progressed very far, and the alco- _ tha 


rc a a James Wall also found in his study of one hun- holism may then have acted as an occupational Ps t! 


of 


the Bloomingdale Hospital in the period 1920- We would also expect a greater amount of 
drinking to exist in social groups which give s- 


_ There is a surprising lack of ambition and well cial sanction to drinking, and to find very little = 
formulated plans for life work among them 5 65 _ drinking in social groups which abhor drinking. . 
a” E Carver, “Psychology of Alcoholism,” — Men with prestige are expected to behave with | 
_ British Journal of Medical Psychology, XI (August — a The baagecs the clergyman, the doctor, 
1931), 12 = == the «lawyer, the person with a reputation to 
Family,” Journal of Criminal James Hardin Wall, “A Study of 
(July 1941), 04 Meer,” American Journal of Psychiatry, LXXXI 
of the Alcoholic Patient,” Journal of Criminal _ *E. A. Strecker, Fundamentals of Psychiatry 
Psychopathology, (July % (Philadelphia: J. 


of a  €O ased more than those for were individuals who had shown a tendency to a 
the lower paid occupations. Let us also com- and a 
imi _ there, with no great responsibility or future pos- 
a3 pute rates with population bases limited to 
_ ‘ _ $2,500 a year. The results are shown in Table 2. And Strecker’ looks upon the alcoholic as an pe 
it is seen that the ranking of the occupations emotionally immature person who finds in alco. 
in terms of their alcoholic psychoses rates dif- hol rapidly acting solvent of unpleasant 
— a fers very little for the three sets of rates. th 
gf q 4 rank order coefficients of correlation of the Indirectly our data support the view thy — 
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LXXXII study we study was ‘cultural consciousness, mainly of 


>sychiatry 
2), p. 84. 


| “protect, wil » not be so so likely t to to: excess 

as one who has no reputation to lose. Drinking — 
is usually a social activity, and so usually takes 
place only where the folkways- of the group 


_ ing to be more prevalent among men in the 
lower income and lower prestige occupations 


alcoholic psychoses commitment rates for Chi-— 
cago for the time period 1922-1934 were nega- 
tively correlated with the factors of 
tional income and occupational prestige. Evi- 


care of alcoholic psychotics or (2) the com- 


tal hospitals outside the Chicago area. 


writer believes that the principal explanation — 


g these findings are to be attributed to the 


they investigate 


~ dence was also presented which tended to ‘show 

that it is reasonable to assume that our corre- — 
lation coefficients were not materially influenced 
by occupational differentials in (1) the private 


CURRENT ITEMS 


- Jewish but also of Negro youth in the area. 


If completed, it is hoped that it will provide 


a limited and tentative answer to the questions: — 


how do Jewish and Negro youth look at them- — 


- do they formulate, upon this basis, their cul- 


tural and intercultural interests? 


of this sort have serious shotcomings in reall 
“Telations” without having in- 
vestigated “structure” previously. They over- 


cal element upon another depends upon the 
character and the composition of both sub- 


which they meet. Hence, while it is true that 
Jews and Gentiles, ‘Negroes and Whites, co-exist 
in our society, it is no less true that Jews and 
Gentiles, Negroes and Whites must be known 


factor of occupational selection, but other fac- — and known well before their ‘ ‘relation” can be 
tors such as occupational (and class) resol ascertained with any degree of accuracy. If one 


“in folkways, mores, and habits of living and 


disregards this prerequisite, efforts to bring 


recreation must also be considered. It is hoped — _about and measure social change, such as the 


that the current trend of more research along 


occupational lines will provide us with more 
material for making more complete interpreta- 


tion of these findings 


‘ATTITUDES OF MINORITY YOUTH: 


METHODOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION* 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
New York 


_a number of methodological questions come to 
"mind. in n the least attempting to be 


_ investigation into the cultural interests of Jew- 
_ ish and Negro youth in the Brownsville — 
@ Brooklyn. The term ‘ 
this connection, not in the all-inclusive anthro- 


- pological | sense of the word, but in the more — 


Specific and limited sense in which it is gen- 
erally employed. In other words, by cultural 


interests are meant interests in leisure-time ac- 


he tivities other than those in food, dress, games, — 


_ and sex. One may say "that the focus of the 


reduction of prejudice, 


“cultural” is used, in Pil 


subsequently 


reality and are doomed to failure.? 
investigate ‘ ‘structure” means to “observe 
should be assumed or taken for granted. In the 
face of this, it has become a habit among — 
scientists to look down on “descriptive” studies. 

_ Numerous social investigators use reality —— 


discerningly and to describe accurately. Nothing 


Lt a testing ground for pre-conceived notions 
_ or, what is worse, for the pre-conceived notions _ 
s a fellow-researcher. Hence, it may be expected — 


that their findings merely reaffirm 
preconceived notions or sociological stereotypes 


theese which during a rent are calling this procedure slot-machine re 


search: you put your nickel in and out comes 


_ precisely what you want. In conteadiatinction, 


we were out for a more genuine discovery. © a 
In accordance with this approach, the study 
commenced: with a motivation but not with a 
hypothesis, at least not with one which was 
altered and even ‘discarded. 


dice, Chicago: American Council of Race Relations, 
1947 (mimeographed). This is a carefully gathered — 


- permit it. Thus we may expect excessive drink- : selves; how do they look at each other; and how © 


than inthe higher, = 4 2 It follows that the study was only incidentally 
In conclusion, the present study shows that — S a study in intergroup relations. Most studies P 


: look the fact that, as the reaction of one chemi- 


stances involved, so the relation of one social — 
» element to another depends upon the structure 
of these elements plus the circumstances under — 
mitment of alcoholic psychotics to private men- 


remain to” 


Arnold Rose, Studies in Reduction of | 


and exhaustive compilation of existing research. 


Partial rendition of paper read at the annual However, it seems significant that not a single study 


meeting of the American Sociological Society held was found in this compilation which was applic- 


‘ip December 28-30, 1948. 


able to the problems found in Brownsville. Pie 
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It did not start out with a questionnaire eer by 6 to 8 Jewish boys who either 


to catch only those aspects of the belonged to the “Club” or were derived from 
4 


situation which fit a hypothesis. A large asso- the same neighborhood. Occasionally o one Jew- 
ciation of teen-agers in the neighborhood, called ish and one Negro (West Indian) girl were 


subsequently the “Club” (at a later stage also also present. Another Jewish group met oc- 


a second association, called subsequently the  casionally in another agency. With a comparable 
er was selected for intensive study. Stu- —all- -Negro group I met only twice, but two A 


dents in an introductory sociology course at Negro girl students reported about their ex- 7 
- Brooklyn College volunteered to do some inter- } perience with other Negro groups, mainly in 
viewing at street corners of the neighborhood the 


and to hold discussion meetings with a leader- Objections were raised against the current — 


= group in the Club.? A questionnaire -con- events club on the ground that it was likely to 


cerning the future program of the Club was attract the ‘intellectuals” rather than the “ath- 


constructed in cooperation with this leadership _letes,” the latter being considered the normal 
_ group, and a preliminary report was composed. type in the neighborhood. I regard these ob- 
4 Upon this foundation, the intensification of the L jections as carrying little weight. Nothing seems _ 
_ study was achieved along three lines of ap- 7 to be gained by choosing stupid informers, — 
4 proach: individual interviews, current events Moreover, it is an insult to the popular mind 
club, and final questionnaire. to assume that it is best represented in the 
; Throughout the study it was felt that we image of stupidity. Also, the “intellectual” boy — 
a to avoid the pitfall of so many inter- i is not unaware of athletic pursuits; il 
group discussions, and questionnaires, an intellectual curiosity to this aware- 
namely, to ask all the questions except those ness. Finally, a slight distance from the ma- 

_ that are actually on people’s minds. Particularly jority makes him see things still clearer. I am 
in regard to youth, the only result to be gained — _ sure the current events club attracted the ideal 
fom that sort of procedure is a reputation for informers. In the end, it resembled closely an 
_ asking questions.* While it is admitted that <a academic seminar, composed, however, of neigh- i 
social researcher has to provide some initial borhood boys. Without them, neither could the 
stimulation as well as intermediate steerage, we final questionnaire have been formulated as it 

thou that a capacity to listen was more im- _ was nor the results interpreted in such a way 

portant than an ability to ask questions. ae: as to come near to the sci oa: of the young © 
cordingly, the current events club was not an- people themselves. os 
nouncing topics for discussions on the black- As expected, the current events club touched 
board, but was encouraging the participants” upon many things, the final list of which will 
tas __ themselves to name the topics which were fore- © be revealing. Political parties, elections, Pales- 7 
most in their minds. Likewise, the questionnaire tine , American policy toward Palestine, world 
was constructed in such a way as to be a peace, religion, race relations, parents and chil- 
‘questionnaire that listens. = dren, occupational problems, schools, girls, 
7 On the average, the current events club was _ sports, and the future of the “Club” ‘were some — 
2 RAK | recurrent themes. Of th 


21 should like of s not that these topics were discussed, but 
tunity to state thet the stadent volunterrs of how they» were discussed and how the various 


Brooklyn College, in spite of notions which are topics appeared interwoven in the course of the ~ 
“A commonly held about students in introductory discussion. If the discussion leader is careful not . 
classes, gave an excellent account of themselves and, _to interrupt or to rule out what may seem to bea 
under guidance, contributed valuable observations. Sumo" from one topic to another, one of those 
One student, Paul Spector, has continued as a lightning flashes may occur which put the spots 
temporary assistant. light upon the inner scenery of the human mind. 


wt _ *On this we find ourselves in agreement wit hen, all one has to do is to keep the mente 
Russel Hogrefe and John Harding, Research Con- amera in readiness. 


_ siderations in the Study of Street Gangs (Commis- ty # 1 At on ti Lan ungdon, 

sion on Community Interrelations of the American ere is Pr one 
oa Jewish Congress, mimeographed.) For a good treat- = an ongoing Protestant minister, student at Union 
ment of the subject of interviewing, see W. Vv. Theological Seminary, attended the current — 


— and B. V. ‘Moore, How to Interview, New events club. Naturally, the discussion turned 
to problems of religion. af, 
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daughter not to repeat the mistake which 


: Evolutionary beliefs are being shed; ‘the same is toward fellow Negro entertainers and do they 


true about the belief that “sin” is of no impact, — 7 
: that more education is the answer to our troubles, — _ «accept them on an equal basis more than would 


etc. Now, the problematic character of human the hey in Negro-white relationships else- 
‘nature and the tragedy of human life are more _ where?” ’ It was the opinion of 6 out of the 
fully recognized. 2 8 girls ‘that the relationships between white 
Langdon asks whether a corresponding trans and Negro entertainers were 
- formation in Judaism has been in evidence. Saul on their ability as artists, thereby placing the — 
explodes: Yes, but very recently, in the last four — . color of an individual in the background. aS 
_~years; and when asked what he means, he adds a Here again, the ingenious association of “ 
- that it happened “like a blow,” suddenly. Asked ‘rent events” with the world of music ans en-— 


“further what he has in he “this tertainment as the one which permits self- 
Palestine matter.” The discussion becomes con- 
fused for a short willie, as he is now asked how ¢XPression and dream-fulfillment and the wish 


this hangs together with the religious problem con- — to see this inner fortress protected against a 


i _ cerning human nature which Langdon had raised. inroads of discrimination are most remarkable. = 
a -Saul’s answer indicated this: We thought life was _ _ At the same time, our two stories, if seen to- 


simple and easy, but we didn’t know what was gether, bring out 
going on in the world. Suddenly we realized oe 


title of this paper may therefore be 
y as a hypothesis which was abandoned in the > 


a narrow thing (and implied therein was an opti- & face of reality. One cannot study Negroes and — 


the massacres and similar ex- 
Bm: one has come to realize that this 4 of “interests,” Jews ‘appear as s social action? 
futile. He exemplifies with the story of the mother | ists, Negroes as musical actionists. In other 
of a girl he knows. She started out as a Russian words, both groups, if confronted with the same 
7 ‘Socialist-Internationalist, but now she warns her — stimulus, resort to a difference response. Both — 


made and not to “waste the energy of youth”; g are keenly aware of the fact that they are met 
she exhorts her to become a nationalist instead, With prejudice and discrimination, but their 
in the sense of working for her own people. “She _ answer to the challenge follows the call of a 
has lost faith” and has become “realistic,” he says. different urge. Here is the point where a his- 
_ We agree finally that the formula humanitarianism | ‘ torical sociology must come to the rescue of a 


versus nationalism provides the analogy to the prob- environmental 
lem as by Lang- It was only upon the basis of the initial sur- 
vey, the current events club discussions, | ‘and 
things are here summarized: the age- if somewhat randomly conducted 


discussion between the Church and the Syna- 


individual interviews that we eventually 


gogue confronting emphasis a indi- tured into the launching of the final question- 
vidual redemption, the op- We are to report here about the principles 
‘posing poles of Jewish and action, and guided the making | ‘the three decisive 


Yet nobody could have invented or deliberately — y Sonees if one combines the results of the 
if it had questionnaires with the knowledge previously 


provoked the reported discussion, i 
5 turned this way by its own force. __ a and simultaneously gained by means of _the 
Another example comes from the Negro “Y.” a approaches which we have mentioned. It a 
In a discussion which went under the heading _ cannot be emphasized enough that the ques- ras 
tionnaire alone would not have permitted ad- 


“current events,” the 8 girls present decided | 
equate interpretation. 


immediately to disc to radio programs and jazz 
To turn to the questionnaire itself, it should 


be said that it strove hard to avoid some of the 
4 
al pitfalls which are supposed to be inherent, as 


which was by the in Europe. 


either Langdon reports about modern developments concerts Soon the tured toward 
d from Protestantism. He remarks that the optimist 
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- by nature, in the making and application of concerned with “discrimination,” “prejudice,” 
questionnaires. “anti- Semitism,” and similar items in a number 
On the second page of the questionnaire, of variations, while Palestine is mentioned - 
- only four questions were asked: (1) Which do times, the integration of Jews into the larger 
you consider the main problems of the Jew in- —_ and the improvement of intergroup re 
_ America; (2) Which do you consider to be the k lations | ‘17 times, Jewish culture and religion 
: main problems of the Negro in America; (3) _ _ 14 times, economic problems (other than eco- 
Ww hich do you consider to be the main problems nomic discrimination) pene and so on down 
of | the country as a whole; and (4) Which do the line. It is further remarkable that self- | 
you consider to be the main problems of this _ - criticism is by no means absent. Among Jewish 
neighborhood. We omitted to indicate disabilities ere mentioned by Jews: 
specific problem which might be mentioned in ness of outlook, clannishness , competitiveness, | 
an or any specifically worded first, second, 7 defensiveness, inhibition, anti-Semitism of Jews, : 
and third choice, or gg devices of deliberate and a feeling of insecurity,” while among Negro 7 
‘or inadvertent loading. Besides, to do this _ disabilities are mentioned by Negroes: “drink- 
- would have been in the way of slot- machine ing, - fighting, physical violence, economic jeal- — 
search again, asking the questions and provid- ousy, carelessness, lack of foresight, lack of 
ing the answers which are already in the re- community spirit, lack of political organization, — 
searcher’s mind, and thus preventing him from and inferiority complex.” This list differs only 
_ being led astray into discovery. We also avoided | to a degree from a corresponding list contain- 
the sort of a device which seems to have be- is what members of the two groups have to — 
come a standby in intergroup relations re- say about each other. On the whole, there seems : 
search, namely, the posing of such questions as: -< be a large a area of agreement | on those = 


the Jews?” o or “Would you like to have group to ‘out- -eroup, while there “not so 
Negro as your neighbor?” which are not only much awareness of others which are a 


unrealistic because they are taken out of con- only in the internal life of the group. At any 
¢ * text, but also vicious because they put ideas rate, it is brought to mind how narrow is the 
te work in people’s minds which, if they luxuri- _ boundary line which separates what is com- 
ate there, as they frequently do, defeat the _ monly called prejudice from a —o of 
purpose of intergroup relations as a field 4 undisguised reality. 
~ social engineering. - It is one of the results | The third and fourth pages of the question- 
_ of our experience in Brownsville that the social _ 1 naire contain questions as to a prospective in- 
researcher can be separated from the _tercultural, interracial, interfaith program on 
the one hand and a musical program on the other. 
th replies o on the second page of the ques- The questions on the third page are: 
tionnaire, if seen together, provide a nearly | Would you like to know more about the folk 
complete inventory of the ideas which are afloat lowing topics: 
among the young people as to the problems ae Re Customs, ceremonies, and principles of 
which they think confront their own group, their the Catholic religion; 
ao ethnic neighbors, and the country as a whole; 3 2. . Customs, ceremonies, and principles. of 
their ideas as to the problems of the neighbor: the Protestant religion; gas 
hood serve as a check because they repeat, in a A . Customs, ceremonies, and principles of 
concrete setting, some of the ideas which were Jewish religion; 
previously mentioned regarding the three more> 4 Customs, ceremonies, and principles of y 
general problem areas. The result is so rich that 
_ it cannot be communicated in a brief — 2 Contributions and _achieveme 
evident that the group as a whole is aware Jewish people; ots 
of almost all the major problems in existence, e), Contributions and acievaiate of the 
but that the combination varies from individual: _ people; 
to individual, and that on a numerical count TA Contributions of all peopies and races to 


problems stand out with particular force. _ Civilization; 
. Political and moveinents the 


‘For instance, among 181 items mentioned by 
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@ ‘questionnaire would have been almost useless you know him first through music and art.’ g 


| naire one may be sure that at least the “yes” 
| does not amount to more than lip service. - to the basic urge; many variations appear as — 


Prejudice and discrimination; of race relations in an area such as Brownsville, 
qr. Intermarriage between persons of differ- although they are concerned with only a small 
eat racial and religious eee segment of this wide field, are such as to show a 
12. Do you have other suggestions? significant modifications of the general type 
The questions on the fourth page are: as it has been established in previous studies. — 
Are you interested in listening to: Interminority relations differ from the general 
- . Records of popular music; we ou __ type of Jewish-Gentile relations or Negro-White — 
Records of classical music; relations; and, within inter-minority relations, 
3. Records of classical music from which the relations of Jews and Negroes are likely an ‘ 
popular songs are derived; differ from the relations, “say, of | an Irish or 
= Records of Synagogue music; of ‘Ttalian population to either Jews or Negroes. 
. Records of modern Jewish compositions; Little research has been done in this direction. 
6. Records of Palestinian dances and songs; 7 Further, race, or ethnic group, and class appear 
. Records of Negro hymns, spirituals, ” : intertwined, but ‘ “class” is seen merely as a 
chestras; phenomenon , by no means un- 


8. Are you interested in tickets to operas — - ambiguously correlated with a set of attitudes, 
and is attempted in the studies of the 
9g. _ Are you interested in a B.B.C. Choir; _ school of thought. However, a ‘number of atti- 
10. you interested in a B.B.C. Band: tudes concerning intercultural education are dis- 
11. Are you interested ‘in learning t to play an cernible not seemingly connected with social class _ 
phenomena. As to Negro youth, the degree to 
Do you have other suggestions? which they emphasize musical interests is re- 
It should be noted that the musical p program _ markable, particularly if it comes to jazz and to 
_ which is outlined in these questions is likewise 4] Negro hymns, spirituals, and orchestras, but even 
intercultural in character. Thus, the questions _ more strikingly so if it comes to the desire of 
, serve not only the needs and aims of the ex- | learning to play an instrument. Seventy-four per 
panding “Club,” but also— constitute a check cent of the Negro youngsters as against 46% of 


on the results of the preceding, more clearly the Jewish youngsters want to learn to play an 
inter-cultural page. If this lead is followed up, instrument. Types of Negro youth may be de- - 

» might arrive at a technique which measures" v; veloped, taking one’s departure from their atti- 
inter-cultural attitudes by means of the expo- - tude toward music. These types rank from : 

7 sure of musical predilections and prejudices. 2 ~ fiant musical nationalism to a belief in music 
_ All the questions on the third and fourth as a redeemer. “Music and art,” says a 15-year- a 


: pages of the questionnaire ask not only for old Negro boy, “is something every boy and 


’ “no,” and “don’t know,” "but also for should learn, so that they can count on 
“why” or “why not.” Without this device, the | it. . You can “get along with a person, if - 


q as a mirror of attitudes. It is a routine — As to Jewish youth, their parr is on po- 


— to check off “yes” and “no” on a questionnaire, — litical action, and social justice, but accom- 
_ and where this has been done on our question- panied by a pervading sense of frustration as — 
to their attainability. The emphasis points only 


OW here, however, the “why” or “why not” has the utopian urge is confronted with social real- 7 


been added (and this was done by the majority — ity. We have tentatively discerned six types: : 


_ of those + who filled in the questionnaire), an (1) the emotional nationalist, (2) the humani- 


areas of actual concern stand out boldly and _ tarian socialist, (3) the frustrated escapist, (4) = r 
the great variety of motivations for a ‘ ‘yes” the social climber, (5) the one who is culturally o ; 
or a “no ” becomes apparent. The range is so an American but socially in the ghetto, and 

7 great that occasionally a “yes” takes on the 

7 - character of a “no,” and vice versa, if one con i Of these types, (1) and (2) may be con- | 

7 ‘Siders the motivation which is attached to it. ‘sidered original, while (3) is the one whose 


= problems are raised by the study, so self-reliance has been shattered by the en-— 


| much so that many further studies can be based ; counter with prejudice and discrimination and 


on it. Many tentative conclusions can be thereby turned into a defeatist kind of cyni- He ; 


. reached. The observations about the character cism; from there two different avenues of fur- | 


(6) the blockhead 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


have 
tively. “Type (3) is cool toward Zionism while Palestine. When I was belonged to 

types (1), (2), (4), amd (5) all declare in Judea and I wanted to go to Palestine, but | 


favor of it because of the sweep of community ™Y Parents said “nothing doing,” you look ot 
P y for a young man and marry him and stay right 
sentiment; but only type (1) should be con- bese, So end 


sidered Zionist in a stricter sense, even though Zionist. 
=> of type (1) (because it is one of the = How does this get ‘tegether \ with -- fame ; 
two basic types) are scattered throughout the =e These are different things. I am all for _ 
entire | range of the six types. Type (5) may a Jewish Palestine, but if you are in America, you 
be considered as the central type. It seems should be an American. Palestine’s not a problem — 
to be in the ascendancy, as it permits one e. for the Jews in America, it is a problem of taking 
be a militant Zionist “for Israel” while one re- ¢4re of the D.P.’s in Europe. — Ve, 
mains an assimilationist in one’s own life |. ‘I became a Zionist because I heard of the 
‘in ‘America. massacres in Europe, the concentration camps, the 


burnings, all these terrible things. It impressed me 
This statement, like other conclusions reached — very much. I decided that those who survive must 


in the study, represents not so much a finding _ have a homeland of their own, so that they can 
an interpretation. Findings are simple data, live 


a but interpretations are beset with complexities. don’t think ‘maintaining Jewish life in America 


ts Findings come one at a time, but interpreta- is a problem. You can do it or leave it, as you | 

_ tions have to take into consideration a con- _ like it. Nobody stands in your way. I like to read 

figuration of circumstances which makes ier books and sometimes also | books. 
= stand revealed in the light of another 


ments here expressed are 
an inte interview explains a questionnaire, sometiones, or whether they are desirable in the light of - 
= questionnaire points up an interview; at other a set of value premises. Refutation is therefore — 


times an interview held with one person serves beside the point. Rather, it should be pointed — 

to clarify remarks made in the questionnaire — - oat that the pressure of the socio- psychological : 
; of another person; and at all times the sup- situation in which this girl finds herself is such 
plementary knowledge is indispensable which that she must seek somehow to combine =< 
derives both from familiarity with the cultural — ‘feeling of belonging to the Jewish people with 

background and from intimate association. her sense of allegiance to America. To be sure, — 
iirgx a her reaction represents only one of a number 

_ instance of what we have in mind. A 19- year of possible reactions to the situation, but since — 
_ old girl designated on one page of the question- — it follows the line of least resistance, it is 
naire both “voluntary segregation” and “dis-  gn¢ that is persuasive and widely shared. Hence 
_ crimination” as the main problems of the Jew - the “degree to which she succeeds in her 
in America, while on the following page she effort to fuse a number of sentiments into an 

_ professed interest in Zionism and Palestine 25 attitude which embraces them all, the incline is. 
4 a vital topic for all.” The link was provided — _ thereby indicated along which a great many of 


in a subsequent interview from which we quote 
the waters of social change are likely to rush. 


4 think breaking down the voluntary segrega- 
4 * 
tion is most important. We live in this country, are | 


= and participate in American prob- A NOTE ‘THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
lems. For instance, discrimination is an American — I 
_IN ADEQUACIES OF THE | KINSEY 


problem, should be solved by Jews in America — 
REPORT | 


together with other Americans. Same with housing, 
and so forth. Instead, many Jewish parents on Wallin (“An of Some Meth- 
don’t want their children to mix wih other ‘odological Aspects the Kinsey Report,” 

" _ American Sociological Review, April, 1949) has 


Bin more in common with Jewish ‘partners, but __ presented a careful criticism of certain aspects. 


4 


this is a purely personal affair and should not be of the Kinsey Report. I should like to mention 
interfered with. If a young person wants to inter- a, SS eer 


Brownoville Youth Study Doc ment. 
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CURRENT ITE 


0 other inadequacies that are quite serious wen Many of these are organized and, consequently, 
the study is viewed sociologically. So a not herd to find. Such groups, composed | of = 
It is obvious that the authors have plac 
great emphasis — upon educational level as a and their | ‘own wn processes of control, They in- 
criterion of classification. In table after table fluence the behavior of their members, includ-— 
and figure after figure one sees the familiar ing sexual behavior. Deiat 
= Since American society is an interrelated and 
years of schooling, years, and 13 plus years. interlocking network of innumerable groups, the 
_ As the authors say, “educational level is a con- problem seems ‘enormous. Well—Kinsey and 
venient criterion for statistical use because it _ company have brought it on themselves. They 4 
provides a well-defined, simple figure which is have elected to take the entire population of the ven 


~ classification of males into those who had o-8 "i 


lifetime, after he has once finished his school- They have stated that “this is study of all 
ing” (p. 331). They also present a table (p. - aspects of human sexual behavior, and nota 
328) showing the correlations between —— - study of its biologic aspects, or of its a 
level and the occupational groupings that logic aspects, OF of its _sociologic aspects, 
they | have defined as another criterion of social “separate entities” (p. 8). If they are — 


level. whirlwind of criticism, it is only b because the 
Yet, in spite of this Tough correlation, it is the seeds of grandiosity. 


discrete and does vary in the individual’s United States as their unit of study (p. 5). 


various “occupational classes are scattered ‘sexual behavior, it will be necessary forthem 


among all educational levels. For example, publish material on attitudes (meanings) 
the day-labor group, while the majority have related to sexual behavior and all sorts of wl 
had o-8 years of schooling, 23.3% belong in sequences _ stemming Sex. “Sex” 
the high school category. Among semiskilled r more than ‘ “sexual outlet’ ’ itis a complicated 
laborers, 58.7% are in the o-8 group, 39.7% | Peo of vast significance in human affairs, with 
in the high school group, and 1.6% in the a thousand subtle and indirect manifestations. | = 
‘Other eccupational classes show a recent conversation Kinsey insisted that 
the interview: s have yielded all kinds of socio- — 
“Since the correlations. between education and logical data. I await with interest their publica- 
| - occupation are of limited significance, it is not tion. My own interview convinced me that the — a 
surprising that the bar graphs in Chapter 10 dealing with attitudes and social 
not show for occupational class the same lationships are ridiculously naive. The 
. gradations in sexual outlet as those sepenening viewer (Kinsey) was impatient to get on with 
questioning and did not give me time to 
However, the problem lies far deeper. explain complicated relationships to various” 
_ cational level provides an objective and inclu- 7 "members of my family that have undergone a 
sive classification for a taxonomic study but it = series of changes during several decades. More- 
on not point directly to the dynamics of Boe it was necessary for me to point out a 
_ American society. A theory of social structure number of relevant facts on my own initiative. 
_ and dynamics is an essential prerequisite to the Do the great majority of persons interviewed 
decision as to what kinds of classification of take this initiative? As a final absurdity, he 
population are most significant for the pur- even asked me about my future sexual 


vit is to be hoped that the authors of this United States of America deserve commenda- 
_ study will make some effort to develop a so- tion and sympathy. They have a bear by the 
 ciological orientation as time goes on. At the tail and, unless they study the animal from 
_ very least, they ought to make much _More — every conceivable angle and take suggestions 
_ frequent use of their occupational categories. from others, they must expect to get — 
Beyond this, a sociological approach to sexual up a little. 

= would take as significant | units the tee) 

functioning social groups composing Society. Temple University 


ab break-down in terms of human sexual behavior in the ‘whole 
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ON ‘THE EFFECT OF A How good is the 


treasures buried in Should the 


te Hulett’s interesting panel study.* take sides in the 

By comparing the before-and-after opinions th 
of the group exposed to the film with those 
t the Do doctors. new 

0 unexposed matched control group, lay Yes 


author cotinates: the effect of the Sister Kenny 
devel 

motion picture on the community. For in- 

_— Stance: As a result of the film showing, the 
percentage of people i in ‘community who present 

agreed that a lay person “may have a oe 7 

_time getting the medical profession to try out ee ale 

new method,” increased by 38 percentage the public ever er denied 

points 2 The data would have permitted this a good new be- 

overall effect to be separated into its two com- 

ponent parts: namely, “Exposure,” the extent 

to which people were exposed to the film yee child 
(26.1% of the population), and would you see that Kenny Yes 

the effect the film had on those who were ex- treatment is used? 

A change in opinion of the total Population Do patients ever receive. 

by 4% could be the result of, let us say, 10% _ outdated treatments be- 

Exposure with an Effectiveness of 40%—or of itn of d 

50% Exposure with an Effectiveness of 8%. ‘Should ‘an 

Practical conclusions drawn from these two al- another doctor. if = 4 

‘ternative results would differ widely, al- Kenny treatment is used? 

though the overall percentage change (as 


_ ported i in the original paper) weuld be the same Not all Kenny theories 


4%) in each case. are accepted. Is this be- Other 
they are not proven, 


Following are these figures, recovered from 
the published tables, for the twelve questions in sons? 
order of the magnitude of the recorded ‘change: 


oF = on THOSE answer is “chance could 


_ Expose TO IT 


Question ‘Type (an Exposed 
(abbreviated) Answer = 100%) of the film’s effectiveness: 
from the study were generally negative . 


film bees was” an n unexpectedly ineffectual 


posure to the film is "mentioned as the first 

ground, the author lea-es no doubt that he c con- 

of remaining crippled with Disagree? + 14.0 siders the film itself ineffective for a series of 

Kenny treatment as with _ elaborated reasons. In view of the “effective- 

other modern treatments? ness” percentages reproduced here, and com- 

puted from the author’s own figures, it seems 

time getting doctors to try Agree” 2 a at least doubtful whether such negative judg- 

new ment is an opinion change of 19 or 

"Compare, for instance, the effectiveness 


derived for War Department orienta-- 
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the effect of a motion picture > upon local public 


. —"@) I must admit ‘that Mr. Zeisel has indeed Column of each table by the percentage of the ~ a 
a - detected an embarrassing flaw in my summary total panel which was exposed to the film. As — 5 


“of ‘computing 


55 


CURRENT ITEMS 
if the pe is » not on appraisal (p. ‘the the film upon 
- the basis of all exposed to the film (as above), local public opinion although, as I shall con- x 
but on the basis of those who had the pro- tend, it is a minor flaw which does not affect 
Kenny opinion before exposure, the film regis- the g general applicability of the method used in | 
- ters effects of increasing the pro-Kenny atti- the study or the main “conclusion | about the 
- tude up to more than 50 per cent. On the other general ineffectiveness of the film as a means ey _ 
hand, if the percentage change is computed on — a _ influencing community opinions. Moreover, 
_ the basis of all those who did not hold the pro- do not agree that his criticism is supported by < 
Kenny opinion before exposure, the method of calculating the “effectiveness” 
shown for the various questions record up to 27 __ the film upon the exposed group (see below). . | 
5 per cent effectiveness. This latter computation confess that my appraisal might have been on 7 
method would measure the effectiveness in somewhat firmer ground if I had been content — 
terms of actual converts out of the number of to attribute the ineffectiveness of the film upon 
possible converts the whole community mainly, or even only, to’ 
interesting methodological speculation the limited exposure of community members to 
occurs in this connection: what would the (hy- the film, without going further to comment on 
- pothetical) opinion change have been, had the — _ the apparent ineffectiveness of the film upon the 
entire population been exposed to the film? > The actual exposed group. As a matter of fact, how- 
above reproduced percentages would then ‘not ever, only five out of the 13 actual changes 
apply, because they are computed for the par- recorded for the exposed group were as high as 
ticular self-selected audience structure of the — - ten per cent, when these changes are computed — 
people who actually were exposed to the film. directly from the before-and-after percentages 
In order to estimate the change for the entire i in the tables, and with such a small sam ple a 
population, the exposure increase | would have “fl I change even as large as 20 per cent would have — 
be standardized for the structure of the entire been barely significant (see footnote 15). In 
_ population; whereas the above figures were ob- ss _ analyzing the data I was therefore impressed by 
- tained by standardizing the control group for the fact that I found no change that could not 
structure of the actually exposed popula-— accounted for by sampling errors although, 
tion. The published data indicate that ere as Mr. Zeisel says, the actual changes in the 
“effectiveness” percentages, for an assumed ~ exposed group still “might be considerable, for : 
exposure of the total population, would be all we know.” Be that as it may, the intent of © 
smaller than Sua, for the actually ex- the study was not to discover changes in the 
posed group. exposed group, but changes in the percentage 
School for Social Research So far, nothing has happened to suggest that A 
ij ‘ON MR. AR. ZEISEL'S NOTE (2) Mr. Zeisel has attempted to compute 
Three points ‘to brought up in com- measure of the ‘ of the film upon 
menting on Mr. Zeisel’s note about my study of the exposed group from the published tables, 7 
apparently by multiplying the percentage 


"changes reported for certain replies in the last 


Suggested above, a rough estimate of the effect 
a Social Psychology in World War IL, “Experi- of the film on the exposed group could — 
ments on Mass Communication, by C. I. Hovland, been computed more simply by subtracting the — 
A. A. Lumsdaine, and F. D. Sheffield, Princeton “before” percentages from the “after” percent- : 
= Press, 1949, pp. 34 ff. == ==++~—~—ages in the “Exposed” columns of the tables. — 
“Cf. for the rationale of these ———— The figures in the “% Change” columns in the 
‘with Fi H. Say It tables cannot be for this purpose because 
1947, they happen to reflect not only the opinion 
pp. 72 ff. and 77 ff. These same computation — fin 
problems have been treated more recently in a changes in the exposed group, but "also the 
very lucid fashion in the above quoted volume — effect of what I have called the “drift” of opin- 
jon in the unexposed portion of the population 
(pp. 265- 267). Zeisel’s “effectiveness” 


by Hovland and others, pp. 284-292. 
“Hulett, cit, pp. 266 ff. 
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unintentionally include this “drift” effect tions affecting industrial employees. the 
as well as the effect of the film, and do not — Wagner ‘Act interval in employer- employee re 
show what I think he intended them to show. 
There is nothing particularly original in my 
“effort to pay attention to the “drift” of epiniens 

_ which occurs in control groups of this kind. It — 


“pose "themselves ‘to the anti-union “appeals 
management, but in 1948 the NLRB apparently 
decided that this so-called “captive-audience” 


should be apparent to everybody that this fac- doctrine no longer holds under the Taft-Hartley d 
tor must be taken into account in this type of | Act, when they ruled that it is not a violation 
research if comparisons of experimental and of the Act if an employer requires the em- — 
- % control groups are to have validity. Opinions in ployees to attend and listen to speeches (in the 
2 ie _ ‘unexposed control groups are likely to move Babcock and Wilcox case, 77 NLRB No. 96). 
/ - or “drift”) in some direction or other between 3 Perhaps it is not so unrealistic after all to specu- — 
the “before” and “after” test periods; and date methodologically as _ well as Sty 
ss (with respect to the present study) if the re- about the effect of propaganda upon opinions — 
searcher is trying to discover the net effect of e and collective action in a group all of whose 
on a whole community when only members are 
portion of it is to be exposed, he must devise J. E. Huterr, 
some method of guessing or estimating what the University of inte beatae 
have been in the total population if the stimulus CLARIFICATION 


In footnote 1 of my article “Reciprocity 


_ Stability of Caste in Guatemala” (American 


He of course must realize that this was not the Sociological Review 
point of the study. In fact, between the lines z stated that a previous article on race relations © 
_ throughout the article there was almost a po- > Guatemala by Dr. John Gillin (American 
lemic against the uselessness of this sort of Journal of Sociciogy, March 1948, pp. 


lt speculation for practical research purposes a and, a -343) was “in some measure derived from I 
implication, for methodological purposes. field notes and my previous articles. It 
The entire population of a community is never should be understood by this simply that Dr. 
exposed to a stimulus. Until we and I have very 

command a whole community to expose itse inning in our work on Guatemala, and have — 

a film as a regular part of community life frequently used each other’s materials where 
our movie audiences will be self-selected, and — they were of service, at all times with the full-_ 

if we are ever to discover how film or other est knowledge and consent of everyone con 


had not been applied. 
os (3) Mr. Zeisel ends his note with a “meth-— 


= 


- edological speculation” about the effects of the — 
“a film if the entire population had been exposed. | 


propaganda affects the trend of community cerned. 
situation we must include the exposed and un- rinceton University 

exposed portions both, and study them realis- 


in their natural “self-selected” settings. NEWS. AND ANNOUNCEMENTS» 


In justice to Mr. Zeisel, it should be said that Council 


in a military situation where a whole com- 


he is not suggesting any such thing, but perhaps — = 


_ it might be appropriate anyway to say here that 


research on the effect of films 


communities cannot be carried on inside movie 
theaters and projection rooms where everybody 
is exposed, although articles occasionally appear 


report attempts todoso, = 


Self-selection, of course, does not 


pany of men can be commanded to view an in- 
_ doctrination film. And in candor I should admit 
that, in view of recent developments, self- selec- 
is not necessarily an inevitable 


the American Council on Education with the co- - 
- operation of fifty-seven other educational organiza- 
tions, a Conference on the Role of Colleges and — 
Universities in International Understanding was 
held at Estes Park, Colorado, June 19-22, 1049. 
 - Fulbright Act. Opportunities for Americans to. 
undertake research or serve as visiting professors — 
_ and secondary school teachers abroad have been — 
- announced by the Department of State. The awards — 


> will be made, under the provisions of the Ful- 


t bright Act, in the currencies of the countries con- 
cerned. Financial benefits include round-trip trans-— i 


i Portation, a salary, living allowance, and allowance b 
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situa- Health Herbert. Goldhamer, Department of 
ing the = The awards are offered under Public Law sa, 7 Sociology, University of Chicago; Paul Lazarsfeld, — : 
yee re- oth Congress, the Fulbright Act, which authorizes Department of Sociology, Columbia University; — , 
to ex. ed Department of State to use certain foreign cur- _ Kurt Wolff, Department of Sociology, Ohio State | st 
sols of 5  rencies and credits acquired through the sale of , University. Robert Leigh, Chairman of the Public ? A a 
arent] surplus property abroad for programs of educational Library Inquiry, delivered the banquet address, 
lie exchange with other nations. Agreements have been 7 
"signed with the following countries which are now ‘Upstate New York Sociological Society 

ey participating in the program: China, Burma, Greece, The spring meeting of the society was held on 7 
the Philippines, New Zealand, Belgium and Luxem- April 30, at Colgate University, Hamilton, New 
-bourg, United Kingdom, France and Italy. The York. Most of the sociological and anthropological 
(in the -Fulbrig ght program is expected ultimately to em- departments of upstate New York colleges were — - 
0. 96). brace more than 20 countries, and may involve = represented by the s5o-odd members attending. 
‘expenditure _of $140,000,000 in foreign _ afternoon session consisted of the following 
tically con contributed papers: “Some pitfalls in the concept of 
pinions Pr arch scholars in social equilibrium,” by Nelson Foote, Cornell Uni- 

~ such opportunities may obtain application forms and versity; “A report on a stucy of the assimilation 


- additional information from the Conference Board — of the Welsh in Utica,” by Emrys Jones, University 
of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution _ “of London; “Religion as preached and practiced — 
Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. gt? ed ce in Oswego,” by W. Seward Salisbury, Oswego State 
Teachers College; and “Max Weber and the 
Psychodramatic Institute. National conferences responsibility,” by J. F. Wolpert, ‘University of 


on Training in Human Relations will be held dur- Buffalo. 


ing 1949 at the following times: July 2-4, September ere 


Following the open session Otakar Machotka, | 
3-5, and November 26-27. The agenda includes of Syracuse University, presented a lecture entitled ys 


_ psychodrama, hypnodrama, sociometry, sociodrama, — * Sociological analysis of the atmosphere of a 
further information write: Psychodramatic Institute, _ “The dinner lecture was given by Carl E. ons 
P.O. Box 311, Beacon, New York. singh age ean A Director of the New York State Museum. Hi Z 


lations 
ect was “American archaeology and its rela- 
erican Social Science Research Council. Items, June, ‘ 


8, pp. 1049, reports that the final phases of work on a 
| from two-year study of the isolation, measurement, and 5. 
control of interviewer effect are now under way. dent, Earl Lomon Koos, University of Rochester; 


_ The project is part of the program sponsored by the . l 
Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes and Consumer 


Wants and is supported by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The actual research is being con- _ Adelp hi College. At two- ig Graduate ‘School 


4 4 ducted by the National Opinion Research Center of Social Work, granting the degree of Master of 
7 with the aid of an advisory committee composed "Science, will be established at Adelphi College in 


Frederick Stephan (chairman), Archibald "September, 1949. An Advanced Program in Psychi 
&g : Crossley, W. Edwards Deming, George Gallup, Paul atric Nursing will also be offered at the college i 


lerican 
37) 1 


tions to anthropological science.” At a short business _ 
meeting, held during dinner, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the year 1949-50: Presi- 


-F. Lazarsfeld, Rensis Likert, and Elmo Roper. __ ‘September, to a limited | number of registered nurses. - 
Staff members most actively concerned with the _ ‘The new program is a part of plans and develop : 
actual research have included Clyde Hart, Director, ‘ments at the college which are expected aid 
Don Cahalan, Gordon Connelly, Helen Crossley, — the fulfillment of the objectives of the Mental — 7 
| Lester Guest, Herbert Hyman, Paul Sheatsley, and i Health Program of the State of New York, and to 7 
Herbert Stember. provide educational facilities for graduate training 
is expected that a final ‘summary publica- in four fields: education, psychology, nursing and 
and (tion of findings will appear early in 1950. In- social welfare. 
1949. “to the National Opinion Research Center, 280 Berea College. Dr. Merton D. 
we t Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Relevant data granted a year leave of absence to do research at 
ans to im outside agencies will be gratefully ied. the University of Virginia, Bureau of Population en 
been Society fo for Social Research. The annual Sum- June 10, as research associate to study the inter- — 
wards te Institute of the Society for Social Research was 9 relation of highway development with sociological 
. Ful- held at the University of Chicago on August 5 and — 4 and economic aspects of ‘the community. The re- 
6. The theme of the meetings was “Communication 
‘al the Urban Community.” Among those who Fe versity of Virginia ‘and the Public Roads Adminis- 


Presented ‘papers were: John Clausen, U.S. Public tration of the F Federal Agency. The — 
i 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Department of Highways will participate in the Temple University. John Stewart 
research. who for the past 15 years has been chairman of 
the department and who retired as chairman in 
Brown University. In accordance with the Uni- : 1948, becomes professor emeritus at the end of this 
versity’s policy of rotating chairmanships, Vincent academic year. He will make his home in Claremont, — | 


_H. Whitney, who has been promoted to an asso- California. 
ciate professorship, has succeeded Professor Harold Dr. Negley K. Teeters, chairman of the depart- 
Bucklin the he Department of So- ment, will spend the summer in England 
cao ae age the prisons and the Borstals of that country as 
guest of Dr. Hermann Mannheim of the London 
gate University. Dr. Donald L L. Taylor and School of Economics. “4 
Mr. William A. Martin have accepted appointments -,. ‘Dr. Frank S. Loescher has” resigned to become af 
in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. ‘secretary of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
‘Dr. was formerly Professor of mission in the City of Philadelphia. i” 
_ Mr. Frank Su has been teaching Social Prob- 
. Martin had been Sedemster in lems of the Far East in the department. 
at Bergen Junior C College. Mr. Donald Kent of the University of Penn- 
-sylvania will join the department next year as 
"Hopkins Dr. Richard instructor to replace Mr. Theodore Pavlidis who 
Williams, at present Associate Professor in Wayne — is leaving the teaching field. Mr. Kent will teach — 
‘University and Associate Director of the National the large course in Marriage and Family Relations. — 
College Study in Intergroup Relations (American © During the summer session of 1949 Dr. Richard a 
_ Council on Education), has recently accepted an— Myers of Oberlin and Mr. Simon Marcson of 
appointment to the senior staff of the Operations Queens College will offer courses, the former in 
_ Research Office of the Johns Hopkins University. In at Family and the latter in Social Problems. Other 


addition to his research duties for the ORO in full time members of the department are Dr 
James W. Woodard, Dr. Claude | 


_ Washin D.C., Dr. William ill be Lecturer 
Messrs. George Huganir, Jacob W. Gruber, Purnell 


in Sociology at the University in Baltimore. 


Northwestern Professor — = Francis Bosworth of the Friends’ Neighbor- 
Byron was again invited delegate at the Attorney- — hood Guild of Philadelphia will handle courses next 
_General’s Annual Conference on Delinquency, meet- year in The Community and The School. - 

- Professor Thomas D. Eliot was elected Vice- __ University of Chicago. The third quarterly bul- _ 

, of the Midwest Sociological Society at its letin of the Inventory of Research in Racial and 


Cultural Relations has recently been published 


annual meeting. 
jointly by the University of Chicago’s Committee 


Roosevelt “College. The were on Education, Training and Research in Race 
‘guest instructors in sociology for the summer term: s tions and the American Council on Race Rela- 
‘Franz Adler, instructor in sociology at the Uni- os tions. The purposes of the Inventory are to aid 


# _ during the 1948 summer session; Bernhard L. grams and in policy making in the field of inter- 
_ Hormann, who is on six months’ leave from the - group relations to become better informed about 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu; ‘Louis progress of knowledge and to cooperate more 
ington, of Wilberforce University; and Dan effectively with one another, 
; if Lortie, hands instructor at McGill University. | The reports of research contained in this Bul- 
q William O. Douglas, Associate Justice of the letin, like the contents of the previous issues, are 
“Higher Education for Citizenship” at a studies. The Inventory 
- i sponsored by Roosevelt College on May 12. i on-going and planned research since Janu- 
— University. Dr. Richard T. LaPiere, on 1946 has been covered, the Bulletin expects to con- 
sabbatical leave during the Spring and Summer fine itself to and keep abreast of current publice- 
Quarters, visited various eastern universities before tion We. 
flying to Europe early in May. Besides renewing - Requests for schedules for the reporting of - 
_ former contacts with social scientists at various — ‘search planned, under way or completed should be 
a European universities, Dr. LaPiere will make a sent to the office of the Committee at 4901 Ellis 
« ‘ pilot study of the effectiveness of the means of Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. _ eS 
social control used by the Nazi government in _ Subscription to the Inventory is invited at ‘the 
- occupied countries. Mrs. LaPiere is accompanying annual rate of $3.50 (postpaid in the U.S.) for ; | 
him on the trip. They will return to Stanford in four Bulletins. The price of single copies is $1.00. a 
Orders should be with American Council 


September. 


te “a United States Supreme Court, gave an address on based on replies to questionnaires and abstracts of 
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on Race 4901 Ellis Chicago 15, in ‘financing a five-year program 
 Iilinois. in the social sciences. Four departments will partici-— 


; pate in the program: The Department of Eco- 
University of of Minnesota. Dr. Arnold Rose has ‘stg 


— nomics, Sociology and Anthropology, and the de- a 
been appointed Associate Professor of Sociology be- partments of Political Science, Psychology, and 


i= in September 1949. He will give a pone Child Study. The Carnegie gift will be used to 7 
Bons. Research into Problems of Modern Mass _ expand the existing applied work programs in these — 7 
visiting _ Society, and participate in the studies of the Labora- i areas, through the establishment of an applied work => 
as tory for Research in Social Relations. office and supervisor under faculty direction. 4 
ondon (Dr. George B. Vold, Professor of Sociology, was — Applied work programs recently developed in : 
elected President of — these four departments have proved so valuable, 
the year 1049-50. President Blanding stated, that this type of labora-_ 
Lowry Nelson will teach at the University tory experience is now required as part of a num- 
of Wisconsin during the summer. In ber of social science courses. 
a The Department of Economics, Sociology and 
_ Anthropology has carried through successfully more 
i than 20 large-scale group projects of applied work — 
local communities. These have involved from 


of the Labor Office. 
Professor Orville Quackenbush of the Univer- 


sity of Florida will be visiting lecturer in sociology — 20 to 200 students, for periods of from several days 


* 4 at the University of Minnesota in 1949-50. tai to one month, and have included a man power _ 
ations, Professor Carl Kraenzel of Montana State Col-— survey for the U.S. Employment Service, a 
‘ichard — lege will give a course, The Culture of the Great Srveys for an American Legion post and for the 
on of Plains Area, in the first term of the summer S€ssioOn —=-_ Poughkeepsie Housing Authority, an opinion survey 
ner in at the University of Minnesota. for a local hospital, and a land use survey for 


Other ‘The Carnegie Corporation has made a 


e Dr. grant of $00,300, payable annually for three vidual pr in the department have engaged in 


to the University of Minnesota for a program of Summer field projects, for academic credit, with 

_ research in the social sciences. Through the Labora- such agencies as the New York City Department 
tory for Research in Social Relations the University of Public Welfare, the Buffalo City Planning Com- of 

will undertake a collaborative program of work mmission, the U. S. Indian Service. Students 


in the social sciences, involving the fields of politi-— tom, 
cal science, psychology, sociology and anthropology. in the local children’s courts, the Family Welfare { 
The Laboratory proposes to take as the focus of © _ Association, the Red Cross and other organizations. ue. 

its program the broad problem of social responsi- ay applied work is carefully supervised by instruc- 


bility in a society. and students are asked to present reports 
University of Wisconsin. Howard Becker experience. 


returned from serving as Chief of Higher Educa- 

tion for Greater Hesse in Germany. His German ashington Universs uss avi 
Youth: Bond or Free has been into Ger- Carpenter, now at the Univ ersity of Washington 

ar in the Verlag der Greif. ‘Sor next fall. Mr. Carpenter has worked wi e 
Munch, sociologist, is con- Washington State Planning Board, the Pacific De- __ 

ducting research under a grant from the Rocke- fense Command and for three Chief 

feller Foundation with G. W. Hill in acculturation at General MacArthur's Headquarters in 

Tokyo. He had previously attended the Navy’s 


problems among Norwegian immigrants in Wiscon- 

m sin. He has received an appointment in oer _ Japanese Language School at the University of 
- at St. Olaf my Minnesota. ieee Colorado and School of Military and Naval Gov- 
ernment at Columbia University. He earlier all 


at the Univ ersity of Minnesota, are 
= ing lecturers in the summer session, 1949. A summer 


course in archeological field techniques is being 


= for the first time at Wisconsin consin by D. A. Yale ‘University. Fred L. ac 

a The University of Wisconsin was host to the _ Harvard University, has been appointed assistant 
nual meeting of the Midwest Sociological Professor in sociolog sy — 
ciety, April 28-30. John L. Gillin’s and John P. 


Gillin’s Introduction to has been trans- 
into Portuguese. Marshall College’ and a candidate for ‘the Ph.D. 


degree at Yale, has been appointed instructor in 
Vassar College. The Carnegie Corporation has sociology for oe academic year 1049-50. ea : 
a grant of $37, Soo to Vassar College to 
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the U Universi of Utah « duties: the second semester. _ also active in the American Association of Uni- 

_ _ Raymond Kennedy has been granted a leave of versity Professors; the Eugenics Society; a di- 

absence during the academic year 1949-50 for the rector of the ‘National. Conference on Family f 


of field research in the Netherlands a member of the National 


rector of the Population of Amer. 
“osrruary — ica. He assembled one of the world’s largest and 


NORMAN EDWIN HIMES ‘rarest private libraries on contraception and 


population. In addition he found time to serve 


ba orman Edwin Himes, sociologist, medical correspondent, Eugenics Review, 1935-38; edi- q 
_ historian, beloved friend and inspiring teacher, tor, Longmans Green sociology series, 1940-45; 
died June 6, 1949, in Venice, Italy, following a ang to contribute innumerable notes, comments, 4 
heart attack. This was the second tragedy re- ang book reviews to encyclopedias, journals, 
sulting directly from foreign service for = and bulletins in many fields. Always earning 


“country: his first wife, Vera Hokanson Himes, 
self-effacing collaborator and companion since lar teacher, he was an instructor in economics 

_ graduate school days, was killed while flying to — at Simmons College and Simmons School of , 

_join him hs pry in October, 1946. Ironically, — Social Work, 1928-30, as well as devoting con- 7 
ase at the time of his death, he was engaged “a siderable time to the duties of Assistant Editor 

_ concluding his official duties, preliminary to an of the sociology section of Social Science Ab 

early return to this country to concentrate on rach After a year at Clark University as “si 
professor of economics and sociology, 

Born in Jersey City, New Jersey, August he went to Colgate University, where he 
1899, he received the Harvard degrees of B.S. - assistant professor of sociology from 1932-38 


in 1923, M.A. in 1924, and Ph.D. in 1932, and and professor from 1938 until his resignation 
Robert | Treat Paine Fellow in Social in 
4 Ethics, 1923-25. He was an instructor in eco- Following a period of travel and research 
1 nomics and sociology at Cornell (Iowa) Col- in Mexico, he accepted a majority in the Wash- 
i lege, 1925-26. In 1926-27, as a travelling fellow - ington office of the Surgeon General, 1943° 44, 
of the Social Science Research Council, he to “do historical work. H a 
made a study of the work of English birth con- apply sociological contempo- 
_ trol clinics and began warm friendships with cs rary problems led him to request inactive duty 
7 . foreign colleagues which gave his writings and — ' in order to became a bureau chief for the War — 
conversations a cosmopolitan flavor. Neverthe- Manpower Commission 1944-45. As post- war 
T ny less, he always emphasized his intellectual in- problems loomed large, he became intrigued by 
debtedness to American scholars, notably to the challenges of the War Department’s educa- 
_T. N. Carver, in whose honor he edited Eco- tional work in Europe. He lectured on sociol- 
nomics, Sociology and the Modern World. His ogy at the Biarritz American University, 
work in England led to his appointment as a -— 1945- 46, and later in Germany under the Army's — = 
consultant to the National Council on Maternal orientation for occupation troops. 
Health and to the publication of his Medical - From July 1946 to July 1948 he was stationed in = 
| History of Contraception, as well bo four books, — _ Berlin where he filled important posts in the Edu- 
two pamphlets, and more than forty journal cation Branch and the Sy nana 


the reputation of being a provocative and popu- — 


articles and monographs. o on related subjects. 
"Published works include The Truth About Birth 
a A Guide to Birth Control Literature, — Chief of the Research and Reorientation Branch tf 

_ Practical Birth Control Methods, Your | Mar- — of the Information Services Division, Office of | 
riage, Happy Marriage, in addition to others _ Military Government for Bremen. He leaves his 
_ which he edited or co-authored. second wife, the former Mrs. Marian 
___Himes was a past chairman of the Division _ Bailey, whom he married in 1947. Burial will 
ys Population and Social Biology and a member — be in Arlington National Cemetery it in late sum- 
of the Executive Committee, American Socio- 
logical Society; and a member of the founding — 


Sroup and 1941-44 of the Executive Com- 
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systematic intelligence on a wide scale. From review will comment on these two aspects of 
point of view the activities of the Branch this first volume. 


K REVI 


American ‘Soldier: Adjustment During — the ‘Branch did a highly creditable p prac- 
em Life (Studies in Social Psychology in tical job is amply clear. The point system for — 
World War II, Vol. I). By Samuet A. Stour- demobilization was perfected and developed; 
FER, Epwarp A. SucHMAN, LELAND C. "the psychoneurotic inventory permitted the pre-e 
VINNEY, SHIRLEY A. Star, and RoBIN diction of non-battle casualties; techniques for 
WILLIAMS, Jr. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton dealing with serious morale problems in the 
U niversity Press, 1949. xii, 599 pp. $7. 50 Infantry were worked out. These are merely 
‘This is the first of four volumes devoted to Ls some examples of its practical record. 
“the work of the Research Branch, Information — _ But did the demands of practicality out- | 
_ and Education Division, United States Army. wae the more rigorous demands of scientific — . 
if it be surprising that the work of one Branch — procedure? In some few of the studies, com- 
of one Division requires four substantial books, pleted against impossible deadlines, and in com- 
a hasty glance at its personnel and eal bat areas, , they undoubtedly did. These volumes, 
- output should dispel all fears of over-reporting 
Some 134 names are listed on the first pages of scientific. reporting as we are likely to see in a 
this first volume as comprising its professional — f long time. It is small wonder that the Social — 
~ personnel. From this list any university, start- Science Research Council seized upon the op- 
— ing from scratch, might easily select sociologists . portunity of sponsorship. Of the three audiences ~ 
and social psychologists to form the strongest _ to which the volumes are addressed—the Army, 
_ departments in these two fields. On the research — _ historians, and social scientists—the latter will — 
side, some 300 studies were conducted; and it is find the work of | basic significance on two lev- 
that has produce is present volume—un- trinsic interest, having to do with social mo-— 
doubtedly of the significant ‘pub- bility, ‘minorities, and job selection, 
lications in the social sciences during the last leadership, and social control. On the =erendl 
twenty years. hand, the implications for theory and meth- 
‘The Research Branch was activated late in odology—the scalogram, the models for 
1941 and conducted its first major study the — trolled experiments, the use of interviewing vari- 
day after the Japanese wreaked — havoc on ables, the concept of relative deprivation, the 
- Pearl Harbor. The unprecedented problems of | - consistency of replications—all point to new 
unprecedented “civilian” army hypotheses and widened research horizons. This 


- 


might be thought of as a gigantic public opinion ‘The first survey of the Branch, coming as as it ae. ‘ 


a poll or market research operation. Within four x did late in 1941, allowed the unique opportunity — re a 
| years better than half a million soldiers were of comparing the “old” Army with the “new. e “i 


_ to be questioned on their attitudes toward the ¢ Within a few months, millions of selectees were 
War, their experiences with different kinds of to outnumber the enlisted regulars. Here then 

- huts in Alaska, their difficulties with trench | was an opportunity to study on a large scale the 
- feat, their postwar plans, their laundry prob- a adaptations of old institutional forms and the 
lems in Panama, and a host of other topics. processes of individual © adjustments to new ae 
+ To quote, “The Research Branch existed to do is situations. The Army qua institution did adapt, - Dea a 
q practical engineering job, not a scientific one. and individuals qua soldiers did adjust. ee a 

Its purpose was to provide the Army Command & One of the central facts of army life centers 2 


quickly and accurately with facts about the SS around its essential hierarchy and its system of . 


attitudes of soldiers which . . . might be helpful promotions. The civilian soldier is struck ‘k by the 
policy formation.” (p. nature of the organiza- 
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’ tion, yet at the same time he wants to get through most of t the wy is is that the Negro 7 


ahead within a system of which he is critical. agree tended to define their army situations — te 

_ For many soldiers, consequently, their army in “racial” terms. In response, for example, <a sh 

life was a concentrated lesson ‘in social mobil- 4 the question: “If you could talk to the Presi- S te 

= - ity. The fifty- three pag page chapter | on mobility, in dent of the United States, what are the three = 4 it 

Bey automatically becomes required reading — most important questions you would ask ae sir 

for all students of the subject, and many will about the war and your part in it?” half of the ar 

“take heart from the finding that throughout the soldiers asked explicit questions on discrimina- los 

(War education proved strongly related to ability tion _or protested against specific racial in- se 

to make the grade. equalities. And in this connection one of the 

ma The materials on job assignment and job sat- interesting findings is that the most military : the 

up sharply the importance of Yegroes were the very ones (among the mi- 

taking attitudes as well as aptitudes into con- -nority) who were most likely to prefer over- ad 

sideration in problems having to do with the and combat service. 

utilization of manpower, a fact only recently | The overseas adjustment of the Negro sol- f « 

a ~ recognized by American industry. The four de- dier had been optimistically predicted. W hen i ma 

sires found to be related to job satisfaction in the facts came in, however, the lower prejudice 

the Army may well prove to be as productive ¥ of foreign populations had made little dif- i spe 

of further research: (1) desire for status, (2) ference. The Negro still lived in a “white” — ne 

2 desire to maximize experience of post-war value, army and the complaint of a Negro soldier in in — 

(3) desire to minimize the chances of death = tells a large part of the story when he [ver 

and injury, and (4) desire to minimize depri- says, “I believe the V.D. rate would be much thr 

vations from civilian comforts. Of these four, lower if the M.P.’s wouldn’t classify all the 

the latter consistently played the least signifi- civilian girls as prostitutes that are caught = age 
— role, a tribute to the civilian soldier. colored soldier.” There can be little doubt act 
— Students of leadership and social control that the white soldiers influenced the 
— _ will also find much of interest. Two resultant _ populations in | respect to prejudice, and that the git 
propositions which may well be thought of as Negroes were, in fact, forced into association you 
potential contributions to our knowledge of with locally inferior people. sick 
control are: that group punishment Perhaps the most insignificant hypothesis to 
most effective when it is perfectly clear that the emerge the various studies of Negro- 
_ punishment will affect the entire group and not white relations bears on the attitudes of the - less 
the offenders; or that group rewards are whites. Thus, in an experimentally designed Tepl 
to be most ‘effective when the activities study, the men in a company containing 
— leading to the rewards are perceived by -— Negro platoon were most favorable to the idea the 
of the of mixed companies, the men in larger units and 

rr i he Ideologically, one of the most crucial prob- with no mixed companies were least favorable, very 

lems of the Army had to with those in larger units with some mixed 

of the war itself. Morale was obviously related companies held attitudes s in between the ex whic 
J to the soldiers’ personal identification with the tremes. This means that the closer the white ” - ~pair: 

. - war, yet hard realities were in evidence. Few troops were to mixed companies, the less the | A 
“ a soldiers believed that World War II was a war  apete to the idea. But, we are cutie a 4 al 
_ _ to end wars, many were distrustful of our mili- this is not a simple matter of physical propin- -volu 

7 tary allies—realistic cynicism was rife. The quity. “The results of this experiment suggest - 
— _ Army chose an “appeal to facts” in preference that efforts at integration of white and colored — Own. 
_propagandistic indoctrination , and the troops | into the same units may well be more such 
search on this aspect of the war holds signifi- successful when attention is focused on concrete conn 
cance for most problems in mass communica- tasks or goals requiring common effort than 
% If this volume be thought of as a series of tions of justice...” (p.595) 


logically integrated monographs, the longest and a Turning now to the methodological implica- 
_ most discrete one is that devoted to the Negro tions of the volume, several significant contri- : 
_ This chapter, running over one hundred _ = _ butions can be indicated. In the first place, it 3 
pages, presents fresh “materials and new in- = interesting that in a period so heavily charac- ® 
f sights into the whole problem of minorities. — terized by behavioristic tendencies, the reliabil- 
of the observations ity of attitudes has been so tightly 
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I like this because it “agrees 


lations [to Guttman’ s ees ‘under the sf sponsor- substantially with my article in a Philosophy of — 
ple, to _ ship of the Research Branch, of the scaling Science symposium on social research and 
Presi- 7. i technique in questionnaire construction. Thus policy-making scheduled to appear this summer. 

three was possible to arrange respondents along Leighton covers more ground, however; and he 
k in - single continuum and to locate a “zero point” or a so more systematically, with greater clar- 
of the i area of indifference. This is a major methodo- ity, elegance of style, and interest. His = 
imina- logical contribution to all types of field re- _ chapter, “Hiroshima Aftermath,” reminds 
al in- search. of John Hersey’s story. It sets the stage for 
of the =. -A concept which proves useful in analyzing subsequent discussion. 
ilitary ——% the various materials presented in the volume The Foreign Morale Division of OWI, oe 
1€ mi- 4 " is that of relative deprivation. This is a kind of — 3 work provides the factual basis of this book, :- a 
over- f ~ adaptation of the “definition of the situation,” ’ was not organized until March, 1944. In its 
i. | D but in dealing with large masses of data which first report, of April 1944, it decided that cap- a 

oO sol. can be segmented by education, occupation, tured Japanese prisoners could be used to pro-— 

When {§ _ marital status, etc., a concept which allowed an vide valuable information. By the fall, it had 
judice analysis of deprivation depending | upon the re- evidence that the Japanese home front morale 
> dif- sspondent’s standard of comparison opened up was” deteriorating and that military morale 
white” new interpretive channels, would do likewise under continuing reverses. 
fier in ¥ Another analytical tool is that of the inter- _ Both fronts were judged to be vulnerable to 


en _ Thus childhood experiences properly designed propaganda, i.e. statements of 


much hrow considerable light upon adjustment dif- = the truth which would not threaten the “ a ey 
ll the ferences when these are viewed according to peror Complex.” By January 1945, the Division | 7 

with age, marital status, or other background reported signs of diminishing Japanese morale, 
doubt _ rm acteristic. It must have been a considerable although it had very little data and had not 
oreign - to some soldiers in “this man’s army” been able to use all that was available. Be ce 

at the to find an item on a questionnaire: “As far ste sad and significant fact is that our 
iation _ you know, were you a healthy child or a rather _ policy-makers made little use of these findings, =z 
ae f sickly one?” Yet surprising results came from although the Post-War Report confirmed them __ 
sis to (@ cross-tabulations with such items. == = —_im great detail. Of course, these findings were 
legro- a Perhaps the most important methodological not "scientific facts,” but they were reasoned 
fthe § S lesson of the volume, however, is its use of — judgments based on limited data analyzed by | 
igned replication consistency. if the social sciences men who knew a great deal about social 
ing a are guilty of any basic methodological sin it is tures and their functioning in general and about = 
.jdea the tendency to scorn systematic verification Japanese culture in particular. One would ink 
units a and to over-generalize. In this connection, the that such “informed guesses” would have been 
rable, 


very printing of this volume is an important — by the policy-makers, but such was 
fact. Where else could one find a single chart ‘not the case. When the facts heen known 
e ex. [which summarizes the comparisons of 8,554 after the war, the social scientists were almost — 
white, pairs of percentages? a= right and the policy makers were almost 


s the _ Although a consolidated index for Volumes always wrong. Perhaps" there is a a “lesson” in 
opin- volume, the utility of Volume I is somewhat The Division used basic assumptions 
ggest - J impaired by the absence of an index of its about human behavior formulated from the 
lored own. The fact that the reader is disturbed by accumulated findings of all the social sciences. 
more Sa an imperfection, which would be minor in How these were used appears in Chapters Iv 
crete * - connection with most other books, is a final ye and V and Appendix D (pp. 295-341). This ma- 
than Commentary on the striking success and value terial, together with “Current Psychological and 
dera- = volume as a whole. Social Tensions in Japan” (Appendix B, pp. 
Univers 228- 289), is of most value to social scientists. 
wot 7 how the same methods 
could be used to study current national and in- 
i Human Relations i in a Changing World: Obser- ternational problems under much more favor- 
/ tm vations on the Use of the Social Sciences. By - able conditions than those faced by the Di- — 
_ ALEXANDER H. LetcHTon. New York: E. P. vision, 
Dutton and 1949. 354 PP. $4. 50. Social scientists are not likely to be used with» 
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much effect by policy-makers who are not may be done with the results.” He develops the — 
-science-minded. Most policy-makers make their idea by showing how it works in medicine. 


_ decisions and then try to find “facts” to justify _ There is no reason why the same pattern should _ 
them. They seldom approach a policy more 
without preconceived notions, often rationalized 


_ by personal, partisan, or class interests. They 


quip, “Administrators use social science as a “realistic” is the most widely used current cover 
drunk uses a lamppost—for support, not for word for “social stupidity.” Thus the old merry- 
illumination.” = = = | go-round continues to rotate, and we shall prob- 
r In Chapter XI, Leighton recommends the es- ably have to say, again and again, “This is 
tablishment of a permanent governmental unit _ where I came in.” 
similar to the Foreign Morale Division. It could 
help to penetrate “Iron Curtains” and perhaps _ Miami University, Oxford, Ohio a 1 
might improve our foreign policy in all areas, eee 
- Similar research should be carried on in the /mtown’s Youth: The Impact of Social : 
United Nations and in universities, learned so- Classes on Adolescents. By Avcusrt B. How- 
_ ¢ieties, and foundations to check and supple- § LINGSHEAD. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
ment the governmental agencies. A beginning _ Inc., 1949. xi, 480 pp. $5.00. (Text edition, 
been made in the UNESCO tension studies $400), 
and in the areal research programs of several Chapters 4 and 5 of this book, dealing with J 
«great Prestige Structure” and “Cultural Char- 
an program will be realizable only in part acteristics of the Five Classes,” will ‘rapidly iz 


until the public has been properly educated in . find their way into course bibliographies on J 


- human relations from the first grade through 4 social stratification. For here we are given badly © 
; J college. If policy-makers were products of an needed data on the kind of stable, “really Ameri-_ 
_ educational system that emphasized social sci- can” community commonly invoked to refute — 
ence as much as it now does fiction and foot- the relevance Of class to American society: a 4 
ball, social science would doubtless be nwre small industrial and agricultural town in Illinois 
widely and wisely used by them. A social with 6,200 inhabitants, 93 per cent of whom 
__- science-minded public would demand social are native-born, and with two-thirds of the 
 —- officials to replace the Present — families resident in the town for fifty years or — 
_ politicians who shout and fear, point with pride, more. If that kind of community has clearly | 
and lambaste with abandon. a demarcated “classes,” then the United States — 
_ makers often are more concerned with “staying does! ee 
in,” or putting someone “out,” than with the | “Elmtown” formally denies the existence of 
solution of problems. classes in the curriculum of its schools and 
j Te In his final chapter, “Social Science and its other institutions; but Professor Hollings- — 
Values,” Leighton makes more sense in briefer — head shows class to be deeply and continuously © 
compass than one is accustomed to expect when _ present “in the thoughts as well as the actions P 
_ this problem is discussed. Perhaps these two _ Of these small-town Americans. Local people — 
‘sentences, italicized by him, give the gist of his recognize five classes: (1) the small top class 
_ treatment: “With an area marked off for scien- with money, bolstered by family status based 
tific investigation, the values of science reign on money—“and if you lose your money, youre — 


he 
q ph 
— 
§o—a good book, but a sorry reflection: most 
7 and social scientists do not speak the same policy-makers won’t read it; of those who do, ter 
language. Scientists who become policy-makers few will grasp the depth of thought behind 
a often cease to think in terms of science; they its simplicity and economy of expression; some — to 
my | become “practical,” “realistic,” “hard-headed,” — who think they understand it will say, “It’s all i 
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supreme over each step in the process toward dropped”; (2) the upper-middle class, of (up 
conclusions and in the conclusions themselves. over half in this town have inherited or mar- Whi 
a ‘ Moral values, when pertinent, dominate scien- ried their access to money and “the way of — Cen 
tific values at three contiguous points: the living” only money can buy; (3) the gray “cial: 
— lection of the problem to be investigated, the the lower-midcle class, who have fairly 
rials that good jobs but no social life except in their 
of what churches; (4) the “good, solid” working people 
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“who live’ right but ‘never aay any 
place”; and (5) the bottom fringe of workers 
“who aren’t worth a damn and don’t give a 
- damn.” the balance of 30 per cent in the upper — 
three of these and 70 per cent in the bottom 
two is probably much more nearly correct in * 
_ terms of objective life chances than the 43 
per cent in the middle class alone ——s 
“to the self-ratings by Centers’ sample. 
- Chapter 2 describes in detail the rating pro 
- cedures used in discovering the classes recog- 
nized by the people of Elmtown and in — 


studied to their class positions. This laborious, 
person- -by-person method of assigning people to 
their class position is workable in a very small — 
- community where everybody’s affairs and pros- 
- pects lie open ‘to quite a few otherbodies. As 
Professor Hollingshead remarks, “Private lives — 
are not private” in Elmtown. But a weakness of 
these detailed local studies of prestige is that — 
they tend to stop at the assigning of status to 

persons, The core of class under capitalism, 
ie. the power relations of whole segments of . 
the society vis @ vis other segments, tends to 
played down. Professor Hollingshead is not, 
course, unaware of this latter aspect; and 


‘ing Elmtown’s upper class: “This is the group ae 

that can really put the pressure on... W hen 
“an issue comes up, I can see this crowd pull 
_ The advantage of these local person-by-person | 
appraisals is that they give us a thing that is = 


one of his informants voices it clearly regard- Bureau oF THE CENSUS with the coopera-— 
tion: of the Soctat SCIENCE RESEARCH 


ike to see we can nom on age as a 
factor in deciding whether a person has climbed — 
as far as he is going to go. Someday we may > 
have occupational actuarial-type tables based 
on actual mobilities over time of persons in - 


each specific small occupational category. Mean-— 


while, we should squeeze every possible insight 


4 
of these intimate local appraisals. 


‘The chapters” in the latter two-thirds of the 


book deal with the behavior of the adolescents — 


in the five classes in school, cliques and dates, 
religious activities, recreation, sex, and job se- 


ing the 535 families of the 735 adolescents lection. Some of the data are sharp and illumi- 


nating as regards class-wise behavior—e.g. the 


figures on inter- and intra-class dating; but 


much of this latter of the book lapses 


book as good and full of concrete e detail 


Mais needs a fuller and more imaginatively 


conceived index than we are given. 

© Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 
1945: A Supplement to the Statistical 


stract of the United States. Compiled by onl 


Washington, D.C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. viii, 351 

50. ak 
The stat 


= 
ics of the nation “are an indis- 
pensable tool for portraying the status” and 


‘unobtainable in studies ‘of class membership _ changes of the United States in various fields 


whom 


of the 
ars OF 


them? This sort of analysis is especially needed 
as regards lower-middle class occupations ; for to draw on expert assistance throughout the 


q 


where such qualifying factors place- 


in big cities and whole societies: they qualify at different periods in time. The problem of 
“the admittedly central factors of occupation and — access to our historical statistics, however, has 
- income by close knowledge of intimate, idio- been equally baffling to historians and social sy 
_ syncratic, secondary factors affecting a given | scientists. The present volume presents in com- 
— person’s life-chances. Can we not, therefore, pact form 3,000 statistical time series which — 
get further analysis from the Hollingsheads, cover various periods from 1789 to 1945. It is” 
Warners, et al., as to precisely how socneetion the result of a well-planned collaboration be- 5 
a income are qualified i in each of the families tween the Bureau of the Census and a n Ad- , 
Committee of the Social Science Re- 


ment in a class other than the one to which Council headed by J. Frederic Dewhurst. 


occupation and income would seem to assign The Statistical Abstract Unit had the aid of * 
competent personnel in the Bureau and was able 


” 


instance, which * ‘clerks” are not in Class government. 
(upper working- -class) in Elmtown, and why? Sociologists will be interested in ‘thew cover- 
_ Which persons engaged in age as well as the criteria adopted. In the main 
Census rubrics “Proprietors, managers and work conforms to the major plan of the 
_ cals” and “Professions” do not fall in the recent admirable Statistical Abstracts and can 
-upper- r-middle class? And precisely why were 
families with i incomes characteristic of one class 


assigned to class i in I should collected 


be used with annual issues current since 
as the first point of reference for time series — 
by our 


cri- 
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a at least twenty years, They are not planned OF OBSTETRICIANS AND 
to include all lapsed series and the figures given Gy NAECOLOGISTS and the PoPuLATION In- — 
are absolute rather than derived. Finally, prac- 1 VESTIGATION COMMITTEE. London and New 
tically all figures given are total national fig- York, Oxford University Press, 1948. 
with no state and regional 252 pp. $4.00. 
serious drawback is justified by lack of book presents findings from 
space, and readers are referred to the types of inquiry. “ Questionnaire i inquiry into 
aids notes complete their search for the social and economic aspects of childbearing 
by the health visitors of 424 
_ Fourteen major fields are covered and at the maternity and child welfare authorities (92 
risk of repeating the table . of “content it will © per cent of all such authorities in agin 
be said that they include: Wealth and Income; a Wales, and Scotland). The mothers of all babies 
- Population; Vital Statistics; Labor and W ages; born during a single week (3-9 March 1946) 
Agriculture; Land, Forestry, and “Fisheries; were visited 8 weeks after delivery, and inter- 
q Minerals and Power; Construction and Hous- views were successfully completed with « go per 
ing; Manufactures; Transportation; Price ae cent | of them. A total of 13, 687 mothers ~~ 
dices; Foreign Trade; Banking and Finance; operated, of whom 7,287 answered a question- 
and Government. While this list of chapters naire dealing mainly with the availability of the | 
_ illustrates the familiar - complaint that time series maternity services and the use made of them, 
available to economists far outdistance social and 6,400 a questionnaire on expenditure on — 
trends data, the sociologists will find grist for medical and other costs associated with 7 


their mil! in population, vital statistics, health, birth of their babies.” The other inquiry con 


labor, agriculture and housing, etc. Possibly sisted of “detailed studies in five authorities 
_ the greatest deficiency from our point of or of the quality of the maternity and child wel- 


is the lack of any time series on communica- fare services and the administrative problems 
. tion. Since readers are asked for suggestions associated with them.” (page 201) SS 
it is to be hoped that sociologists will request Only a few of the findings can be mentioned 
= on the postal” service, and a here, Although 72 per cent of the mothers re- ; 
ceived prenatal care under local authority 
failed to put themselves ier 
= as until the last trimester of the preg- — 
= Only about one- -third of the mothers hed 


(especially in rural areas) the difficulties 
and income, for instance, the sources and were found to be the chief ob- 
the original definitions of concepts are fol- - stacles to the use of the available community 
lowed by a discussion of the changing com- facilities. it 
- ponents and series as they appeared. Any s0- Approximately. 46 per cent of all mothers” 
_ ciologist who deals with time series—and who were confined at home; by occupational class’ 
_ does not ?—will want to keep this volume within the proportion extended from 24 per cent for 
-arm’s reach of his desk. Many topics of in- _ wives of professional and salaried workers to 
terest to sociologists are not treated. It is the 55 per cent for wives of agricultural ses 
intention “of the Bureau of the Census to re _ The most frequent complaint made by 
view this material systematically and special-_ _ mothers in the Survey was their failure to 4 
ists are asked for suggestions and information ceive analgesia at childbirth. Only 20 per cent of 
a. Beeches make the undertaking more complete those confined at home and 52 per cent af 
oa and useful. As” it now stands, however, it is _ those delivered in hospitals were given relief. ; 
the first place to begin | the search fo for data” The proportion varied widely not only by place 
n social trends; of confinement but also by type of 
7 Rupert B. VANcE and by occupational class. Thus, among the 
University of domiciliary confinements, the ‘Proportion given 


|g ae teria, it is pointed out, give the work uniformity. — Maternity in Great Britain: A Survey of Social . 
The time series used are either annual, or col- and Economic Aspects of Pregnancy and 
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algesia was 6 per cent for wives of agri- — 

cultural workers who were delivered by mesic. body of literature. Material sealbible in book 

ipal midwives as compared with 74 per cent form was excluded in the choice. The odin nfl 
for wives of professional and salaried workers selected from the of eminent scholars, 
who were delivered by private doctors. 

The Survey also furnishes inter sting 

i on costs of childbearing, prematurity in -Tela- The are arranged under seven headings: —— 
tion to socio-economic factors, infant feeding  stitutional Determinants; Interrelations- Be- 
broad and factors relating to milk failure, gainful em- tween Constitutional and _Group-Membership 
iry into of expectant mothers, extent and Determinants; _ Group-Membership Determi- 
tbearin sources of domestic help during late pregnancy nants; Role Determinants; Situational Deter- 
of 4 and the lying-in and ‘Special problems of minants; Interrelations Between the Determi- 
a unmarried mothers. ‘nants; ; and Some Applications to ‘aan 
tneland 7 in the reviewer’s opinion the book is sig- 4 Problems. The articles, even though of varying 
1 babies nificant from several points of view. The sub- Ls merit, are collectively of unquestionable im- 

ject matter is highly important. The Survey Z portance. In assembling them in a single volume — 


1946) furnishes data of a type that will be needed if Drs. Kluckhohn and Murray have rendered an 


cy and 
OF THE 
AND 


90 a any efforts are to be made (a) to fit maternity appreciable service to students of personality. - 
sae a, and child-welfare services more closely to the «% No attempt will be made in this review to 
uestion- ~ needs of the people, or (b) to remove the eco- comment on these thirty-eight articles. Barve 4 
y of the nomic penalties of parenthood or to embark on treat with such a variety of matters as to pre- 
f them, : _pronatalist legislation of any type. Despite is clude any adequate appraisal within the limits: 
nae te “teen purpose, the ‘Survey appears to have of this review. Instead, the two chapters con- 
ith the been rigidly objective at all stages from the tributed b by ‘the editors— Outline of a Con- 
ry co planning of the research procedure to the writ- ception of Personality” and “ Personality 
ortiies * mm ing of the report. The book should be of con- Formation: the Determinants”—will be con- 7 
siderable value for its description of method-— sidered. In these Drs. Kluckhohn and Murray 


ology alone. Finally, between the soberly written outline a theoretical conception of the nature, 
* lines of this report one reads an inspiring story _ function, and formation of personality. In the Ss 


of the extent to which various groups of people judgment of this reviewer their conception is 


will cooperate in a research undertaking if hopelessly confused, inadequate, and improperly 


thority believe i in the need for the project. In this Intrinsically, their conception does 
not merit consideration. However, the eminence 

pres joint committee. of demographers and medical established repute of Drs. Kluckhohn and 
stow f persons. This group successfully enlisted ‘the _ Murray do not allow for its cavalier dismissal. 
tl &g cooperation of g2 per cent of the health au- Further, since their views are typical of current 
‘old thorities in Great Britain and these in turn trends in thought among social 
‘hildren &§ —_ the cooperation of the mothers who some value may y be yielded 7 or, critical 4 
slties of furnished the desired information through consideration 


hief terview. Within the limits of the sample, the ‘Starting from the recognition that personality 
m Survey virtually covered Great Britain as a is organized and dynamic, the authors lodge 


amunit 
7 = _ whole, and it was eminently successful despite — ~ personality i in cortical processes, which a alone can Ae 


the lack of legal to cooperate at provide such organization dynamic func- 
oany pont = = tions, Thus they declare, “personality is the 
V. Kiser organization of all the integrative _(regnant) 
Milbank Memorial Fund processes in the brain” (p. 9). The task of the 

Personality: In Nature, , Society am and responsible for observed behavior: “if we wish 


7 4 Edited by ClypeE KLUCKHOHN and Henry A. _ to comprehend the dynamics of behavior, we 
4 


mothers 


Murray. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., attempt to conceive of a 
©1948. xiv, 561, x, pp. $6.00 (Text 
m= This is primarily a y a source book or on 1 personality. of observed behavior” (p. 11). The regnant 
Aside from the first two chapters in which Drs. processes function in an area between the 
Kluckhohn and Murray" strive “present a q afferent (sensory) nervous system and 


_ theoretical analysis, the volume consists (motor) nervous system. Operating 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL me 
through the nervous system declaration that personality consists of the 
the four chief types of determinants of the integrative processes in 
personality: constitutional determinants, group- brain, we are confronted with an area of con- 


membership determinants, 1 role “determinants, cern of questionable accessibility, and we are 


and situational determinants. These four classes _ provided with no guides whatsoever as to how _ 
- of determinants mold the personality into what- _to study this area. The field of regnant process, _ 


_ ever form it takes. Their operation forms a de- as treated by the authors, is the area interven- 


posit of crystallized integrative process which ing: between sensory experience and motor 


_ the authors regard as constituting personality activity. To lodge personality in this area is to 
structure. The regnant processes of the brain place it in a terra incognita or no-man’s land, 
which constitute personality are regarded by the Such an area is clearly not open to direct 
_ authors as having a series of functions which observation by the individual having the Tegnant 
Tepresent what personality does. ‘These func- processes (how can one observe what is post- 
tions are identified as: sensory and pre-motor?) although the aut thors 
to 8 allow for or the periodic of energies advance processes 
miraculously revealing themselves to them- 


by sleep; to exercise its processes; to express its 
end to seduce need- selves, thereby constituting introspection! How- 


tensions; to design serial programs for the attain- even the authors recognize that regnant 

- ment of distant goals; to reduce conflicts between a processes are to be gotten at primarily through i 

r needs by following schedules which result in an imference from observation of overt behavior © 

_ harmonious way of life; to rid itself of unreducible = than through direct observation. Yet they 

: ad “ tensions by restricting the number and lowering the — say nothing as to how such inference is to be 
at levels of goals to be attained; and, finally, to reduce if made, controlled, or checked for validity. They 
conflicts between personal dispositions and the dic- give ‘no criteria by means of which “one -_ 
tates of the superego by successive compromise for- identify or distinguish a regnant process. Logi 


“a mations, the trend of which is towards a whole- a. lly. th f f b : 
q hearted emotional identification with both the con- oe! thus, inference of regnant process becomes 7 


serving and creative forces of society (p. 32). helter-skelter and anarchic. This is scarcely con- 1 


hey ducive to the formation of reliable 
The above recapitulation is an abbreviated - of personality. Added to the absence of guide- 
“yet faithful account of the salient features of i posts for identifying regnant processes is the 
the authors’ conception of personality. This re- absence of any declarations, suggestions, ae 
viewer believes the conception to be markedly cues as to how to study regnant process in 
- confused, weird, unworkable and constituting a process. Presumably, a regnant process in process 
sorry hostage to eclecticism. Within the limi nits — handles the stuff of given s Sensory experience 
of this review attention will be directed to a — _ and directs it to yield given motor activity. The 
_~ of the features of the authors’ treatment reviewer can find in the authors’ treatment no 
which support this charge, Ss of such a process in process nor any 
- "ieee Gest is noticeable inability on the part hints on how to study such a process in process. 
- of the authors to adhere to their stated defini- > The authors’ lengthy discussion of the functions 
-: of personality. The shifting in meaning is of personality—an arbitrary list with no ra- 
not trivial but shows basic confusion. This can tionale—throws no light on the functioning of 
readily be seen by any interested reader if. he processes. The foregoing considerations 
will substitute _the forma al definition, “the or- Suggest that the conceptions of personality 


vanced: by e authors, if taken seriously, is 


per the authors as part Third, one may note the curious set by 
,; of their own treatment (for example, on pages the authors i in their view that the organization ] 
17, 18, 21, 26, 27, 28 and 32). Such application of regnant processes (which presumably are to 


¥ shows by its absurd results that the authors de- _reign) are determined by the constitution of the - 
part widely from their: stated conception “of individual, by his group membership, by his 
personality. It shows, also, that the authors are roles, and by his situations. Logically, under this" 
_ unable to fix upon the central object ' with 1 which © + view the regnant processes which are to inte- 
aD. they purport to deal. One scarcely needs to point — "grate sensory experiences are in turn governed 

r out that if a central concept jumps about in its in this task by the sensory experiences yielded — 
: connotation it is unsatisfactory for assiel es by constitution, group membership, role, and 
aad scientific research, | situation. Seemingly the patterning of sensory 

Hf rep — determines the integrating process 
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becomes 
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_ contended pce I suspect correctly so) that the __ Part One, “Some Aspects of the Anthropo- 


ines. The separate studies and schemes of 


ely con- 
owledge 
f guide- J 
s is the i 
ions, 


ocess in 
process 


ality 
is. 


’ 7 ~ schemes, it serves no beneficial purpose and is, 
indeed, detrimental to the development of sound 


nder 


a ; research findings which actually are based = 


premises which are logically contradictory. The 
| proper task which would seem to confront ad 


= implicit in current work, so that the groundwork — 
S might be laid for more realistic and, conse- 


which is fashionable in social psychology 


tinguished anthropologist and a distinguished 


to J 


governed 
yielded 
ole, and 
sensory 


™ ordered scheme by piecing together in a specious _ 
manner divergent schemes, interpretations, and 


BOOK REVIEWS 
: which is to integrate such sensory experiences! Personal ‘Character and Cultural 3 Milieu: A Col 
The reviewer is unable to find in the authors’ a lection of Readings (Revised Edition). Com- — 
treatment any solution to the puzzle as to what piled by Dovcras G. Harinc. Syracuse, 
rules, determines, or integrates what. Syracuse University F Press, 1949. x 67 
The above mentioned difficulties are a few of ‘$5.00. 
Ns the instances of confusion, logical weakness, and 7 Professor Haring, frank to admit that he is 
: weird view that a discerning student will find in , coping with the exigencies of “overcrowded — 
the authors’ treatment. The difficulties, in the  yniversities and sagging library facilities,” has 
_ opinion of the reviewer, are less a reflection on : gathered a collection of readings from a wide — 
_ the caliber of thought of the authors, who are "variety of anthropological sources on the dy- 
distinguished students of demonstrated ability, namics of personality formation. Some twenty- 
f than they are a reflection on current modes of two authors, b sides the compiler himself, are 
thought in social psychology. For it may be represented in symposium. 


0 


tains a brief annotated bibliography of 
a theoretical Guubioes made in the inter- 


works; six articles by Boas, Malinowski, Kluck- ie 
ests of eclecticism, and not to be taken too hohn , and Haring which delineate anthropol-— 
seriously. But this raises precisely the point that 


ogy’s” view of itself as a social science, its 
needs consideration. Contemporary social principal concepts, and its field techniques; and 
7 -chology—as in the field of personality study— 


a paper by M. E. Johnson which gives a “tenta- 
become an immensely dispersed enterprise, J 


tive definition of a ‘person.’” Part Two, bear- — 
‘moving almost feverishly along the most variant ing the same title as the volume gives 


useful advice on the utilization of ethnographic _ 
_ interpretation constituting this vast enterprise — "reports and contains the “real reason” for the 7 
ie. twenty-nine replicas of monographs 
articles from journals, arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors. These divide about equally 
between exegesis: and _ example in the 
on personality structure. Samples of the former 
include _Bateson’s “Some Systematic Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Culture and Person- 
ality” (1942), Benedict’s “Anthropology 
the Abnormal” (1934), Kardiner’s “The Con- 
of Basic Personality Structure as 
_ Operational Tool in the Social Sciences” (1945), 
« 
theorist is that of exposing the different and 
distorted images of human beings, and the a (1947) h ‘by 
logical contradictions in premise, which are y is exemplifie among others, 
Belo’s “The Balinese Temper” (1935), Du 
Bois’ “Attitudes Toward Food and Hunger in 
Alor” (1941), Gorer’s “Themes in Japanese 
Culture’ > (1943), and Kluckhohn’ s “Some As J 
pects of and Childho 


human beings and are to a surprising degree 
- characterized by logical contradiction in basic — 
~_ premises. Yet in the face of this condition the _ . 
theorists, with rare exception, become spurious _ 
_eclectics. They seek to develop a synthetic 


‘inconsistent images of human beings and on 


_ quently, fruitful study. The shallow eclecticism 


eschews this task. In sanctioning and shielding 


deficiencies in the separate studies As a aid designed to show 


_ pology’s contributions to the field of culture — 


_and personality, this source book will be useful 
‘social hol and pe y, 
on both sides of the instructor’s desk. The 


To this reviewer it is re rettable that a dis s- 
editor’s short introductions to each author 
piece are excellent and serve to give coherence 


Psychologist should abet such an unfortunate 
trend to the book. The care and planning which he 
emporary social psychology. obviously put into the editorial task wes not = 


‘matched by” the publisher’ contribution: = = 
Univer 


Chicago more barbarous. job of photo- offset reproduc- 
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tion than this Some 3 ‘ferentiated as dchnite fairly stable 
articles are in double column, some in single, 4! characteristics. Not all experience of reality js, 
and all possible retinas minuscule are however, of equal importance to the individual 

__ Individual Behavior: A New Frame of Refer- of education, to therapy, and to the field of 

for Psychology. By DonaLp SNyGG — psychological research. They insist that the test 
at a “ARTHUR W. Comps. New York: Harper and of this approach is to be found in the ability 
Brothers, 1949. ix, 386 pp. $3. 50. = = ~—«*to_ predict individual behavior. One may agree 

_ The social sciences generally, and psychology with the authors’ emphasis that the meanings ff 

in particular, have long been troubled by the for each individual are the proper data for 

- of a frame of reference which would in- constructing a science of psychology without 
_ clude the problem of intention in human be- - fully subscribing to their particular approach to 
havior. Here is an attempt to provide one. | _—obtaining the data. Communication is impossible 

Briefly stated, the authors’ thesis is that without sharing an understanding of the insti- 

- human behavior can only be understood from tutional framework in which behavior occurs. 
the point of view of the behaver himself. A It would be utterly impossible, otherwise, to 
science of psychology is impossible unless and make sense out of any observations of the be- 

until we are able to understand why the indi- haver. Watching and listening and observing 

vidual acts as he does. only psychologically require a frame of reference which is 


haver. The laws of psychology are, i, ~-behaver. It is never identical, but it must have 
_laws which govern the behavior of actual living _ elements in common with that of the behaver. 
oad individuals, not the “typical” individuals who are Science must be conceptual and analytic. This 
_ statistically defined. It is not normative behavior, | means that it must be selective. Individual — 
_ Statistically analyzed, which makes possible the — meanings, despite or because of their qualitative — 
_ prediction of any individual’s behavior. Until uniqueness, must finally be reduced to or trans- 
we can understand individual behavior we can- lated into an abstract conceptual level. It is 
not predict normative behavior. unlikely that ‘meanings’ as such, any more than 
7 iIft I understand their central thesis, what the _ “energy” as such, will ever be directly observed. 
as authors say is that the efficient cause of be- * ] believe that te authors would agree with this 
havior, its ‘ ‘why,” is found in the intentions of _ position. The point they insist upon is that, 
the actor. It is the transformation in and of the _ _ traditionally, psy chological research has con- 
entire field of individual behavior which consti- _ cerned itself with the quantification of the con- 
my - tutes the “cause” of any act. At any given ditions of behavior and not with the attempt to 
moment every individual has the basic human — quantify the meanings of the behaver, the 
a ‘need, viz. , “the preservation and enhancement _ efficient causes of behavior. The latter is in- 
r 7 of the phenomenal s self.” This is another way of Mr finitely more difficult. We need to build more 
stating that one is always seeking self-esteem. meaningful concepts and refined methodological 
_ This need for self-esteem lies behind our every — tools to observe meanings (the permissive inter- : 
asi. _ goal and the techniques by which we attempt to _-view, for example). The kind and quality of the 
reach it. Unless we understand what the data to ae observed, from which inferences are 
roundings mean to the individual, we can never 
understand why he behaves as he does. What The “new” frame of reference which they 
_ things mean to us become part of our reality. : present is oriented toward building a series of 


pletely within the field of the be- 


The ‘phenomenal self” includes the individual’s concepts, hypotheses, and laws which rest on 


awareness of his physical self and his relation- the motives, intentions, and meanings of the 
‘ ~ ship to physical objectives and to his surround- . individual behaver, in short, on behavior which 


ing culture. of the phenomenal characteristically_ human behavior. This 
volume i is an — contribution both to = 


field which the individual has dif- of | Buf 
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ble self proceedings of the National Conference of Crossroads,” . 
eality is, Social Work: Selected Papers, Seventy- Fifth Education and Training” succeed in 
dividual “Anniversary Meeting, Atlantic City, New various issues ; currently present in n major ar areas 
his phe- _Sersey, April 17-23, 1948. Published for THE of health and welfare. 
y he can he: FERENCE OF Work. As a group, the five addresses with | the 

Pst of Social Work n 

ability annual meeting of this satienal 
aed — group of professional social workers and lay | dependent on ‘public security measures, private 
neanings individuals interested in the fields of health and} S°UrCes, or relatives in 1945. At least ap related 
data for questions suggest themselves. One, “is it 
without — . A number of unusual features set the current : evitable that persons over 65 be written off as — 
roach to . issue of the Proceedings apart from most pre- Contributors to production?” and two, “what is 
apossible vious ones. It includes the memorial addresses i the most appropriate kind of provision to be 
he insti- given at the Conference, the pictures of past — - made for the income security of a group which 
presidents, a of papers ead by | is going to be numbered in the millions and at 
wise, to representatives from other countries who par- what standard of living are they to be sup- — 
the > © | oa in the deliberations of both the Na- Ported?” The importance of these questions lies 
serving fH tional Conference and the first post-war meet | in the fact that “our national income is depend-_ 
of the International Conference of Social ent the numbers of people whos are actively 

accordance past procedure, addresses * 7S is in contrast to the position taken by 
ust have i ‘given before associate groups affiliated with the ™any social workers, as for example, Val M. — 
behaver. | Conference were not considered for publication. Keating of the Social Security Administration, 
tic. This = Of the 130 papers submitted to and reviewed | who in discussing the adequacy of public assist- 
et &§ by the editorial committee, 52 were selected. 7 ance, does not give any indication of recognizing — 


lalitative They may be roughly divided into twelve main the revolutionary social, economic, and political 


or te fy = dealing with international welfare, social implications of the further extension of assist- 


el. v4 + _ and economic issues, the government and social ance and security measures. = 
if work, methods of social action, social work and on the employment problems 


bserved : the community, our nation’s health, social work — 
with this Hand our youth, the layman in social work, con- ment of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, 


is that, cepts and trends in case work, areas of social Canada, states that “the downward path for 


= , agency administration, lastly, edu- men around the of to for 
cation and training for social oi at - women, five to ten years earlier. An age that is 
As is often the case in such cooperative under- J considered ‘the prime of life’ has wre for 
takings, the various sections do not constitute of ant 
an harmonious whole, and, while some papers PS. An is in spite of the fact that, in — 
excellent, others are only and a 
are poor, “For. example, Leonard W. Mayo’ 
of the presidential address leaves much to be desired. class. His experience and stability are required 
he was laboring under great burdens, Much as the fresh approach and enthusiasm 


dological 
ve inter- 


| The untimely death of the Conference of youth. 

and the presence of numerous international three other talks are discussed non- 
ch they guests added to his responsibilities. His address economic requirements of the aged, such as 
58% of pees of 12 printed pages on “Basic Issues their mental health needs, group living, and 
rest 00 in Social Work” succeeds in ignoring said basic Tecreational demands. 

“issues and fails to make any new contribution _ In brief, this i issue of Proceedings constitutes 
yr whic 


the rapidly growing literature on the subject. 
a By contrast, Dr. Rene Sand’s “Meeting Post- a gists it furnishes a valuable record of the current _ - 
war Needs” in Western Europe,” Julius trends in the theory and practice of social work. 
“Political Implications "Mental CHARLES G. CHAKERIAN- 
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nd New "York: Whittlesey 3949. xv xvii, 247 pp. $3. 00. 
MY ‘Hill Book Company, Inc.), 1949. xi, 313 Pp. Ny _ This book has a thesis and a message. Man- 
$3.75. kind today is “facing the abyss” because its 
Anthropology enjoyed a great vogue during frugivorous, peaceful, Primate Culture which 
; th second World War. The causes of the vogue marked the aeons of its pre-human development — 
are easy to determine: the need to obtain in- has been overlaid by the domestication of ani- 
formation about the peoples i in far away places, mals (“the primary evil”), butchery, warfare, 
_ the complexities of psychological warfare in a and Blood Culture. Swinging from bough to 
cross cultural context, and, finally, a need to golden bough among _ dimly- lighted groves of 
c understand peoples in alien occupied lands. In archaeology, , paleontology, folklore, and philol- 
Mirror for Man, the author, an anthropologist _ ogy, the author collects a mixed bag of “evi- 
who participated in a number of wartime ap- dence” for a new synthesis, an arboreal view 
* plications of anthropology, expounds the nature _ point on human history. “In the cultural ascent 
and value of anthropology in relation to modern of man the desertion of the primate diet was id ; 
_ life and draws generously on the wartimye ex-— the point where he took a wrong turn.” The 
. periences of anthropologists in various branches E:. is a plea for a synthetic world religion ‘ 
of civil and military government. It is —_. based on a kind of revitalized tree — 


tend to be th wh 


ertheless gain the impression that. only a an Sa students of silvics should find this a rich — 
anthropologist is fit to handle most cultural philosophical dish, but let human carnivores — 
and intercultural problems of administration, beware! The ° “violence at the center of our 
~ education, and social reform. Despite this pro- daily diet” "must be abolished if we are to live 
oe - fessional bias, it is a good discussion of what — together in peace and universal brotherhood. — 
anthropology has done in the applied field as 
well as a useful introduction to a number of Theory and Problems of Social Psychology. By 
- the basic concepts of the working anthropolo- Be Davin Krecu and Ricuarp S. CRUTCHFIELD. 
“gist. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. xv, 
| Online of Anthropology. By MeLviLie JAcoBs 4 Despite the publisher’s blurb, this is a routine 
~ and BERNHARD J. STERN. New York: Barnes — kind of text book. Taking their stand with the 


& Noble, Inc., (College Outline were) 1948. Gestalt psychologists, the authors go through the | 

familiar sequence of principles-to- -interpretation- 

past two years have a re to-application. The integrated theory is 
markable expansion in the number of new text- + sented in the form of Propositions, after which J 

books in anthropology, so it is not surprising — social processes, ‘such as attitude change, are 


ae field with Outline of Anthropology. This work Finally, “applications” are made to the prob- 


to find the College. Outline Series entering ¢ interpreted in accordance with the p= inciples. 


+ is written by Melville Jacobs of the University 


a of Washington and Bernhard Stern of Colum-— 


_ bia. They include in their treatment four main 


lems of race-prejudice and international tensions. 
The fact that the book is not a landmark 
"should not detract from its obvious merits. It 


fields—Physical Anthropology, Prehistory, Cul- ts carefully organized and clearly written. Each 
tural Anthropology (including ethnology, social  dagter has an excellent summary and bibli- 
organization and religion) and Linguistics. The ography. To sociologists, it provides an antidote 
_ Subjects are necessarily i in outline form, but on to the behaviorist cult. They will find particu- 
the whole the subject is well covered. Each > larly” valuable the chapters on the field and 


also” 


chapter includes a bibliography, is problems of social psychology, social groups, 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Mentally II in America 
By Atpert DEUTSCH. New York: Columbia ‘cal interest groups at the he expense profes. 


Ae. 


University Press, 1949. xxi, 535. PP. $5.50. . sional integrity. 
Brothers, A new chapter dealing with psychiatry 

Toward Better Race Relations. By Dornory 
World War II, and new materials on institu- ~ S dM 
ge. Man- tional provisions, serve 
cause its Deutsch’s valuable social history of the care i editor. New York: ee ee Press, 
which and treatment of the mentally ill in the United 1949. viii, 191 pp. $2 
elopment States. Although historical in its treatment, the ‘In 1946 the Y.W. C.A. National Convention 
of ani- greatest significance of this work lies in its a adopted an Interracial Charter setting forth 
warfare, ‘ practical implications for students of social re- the goal of “fellowship without barriers of race.’ 
ough to 5 form and for would-be reformers. With respect — This volume is a record of the experiences of - 
roves of to the attitudes and behavior of the general the local Y.W.C.A.’s in their effort to integrate y 
d philol- society toward its mentally ‘ill members, Negro women and girls into the main stream 4 
of “evi- } Deutsch’s work affords a panorama of social z of Association life. It is based on a study of — 
al view. fl - change in the making. It is also pertinent to the — 17 Associations in various parts of the country, | 


al ascent J study of trends in medical care and services. ‘@nging from those isaintaining a Negro branch — : 
diet was JJ W hile its great length and detail make the book t those where all operations and programs are a 
n.” The somewhat ill-adapted for use as a sociology an integrated basis. Despite the fact that it 

| religion tent, its usefulness as supplementary reading in W 
worship, cures on social maladjustment and social psy- customs — on the part of both Negroes and 
canthro- - chiatry is obvious. Students of social work and Whites the study demonstrates that it is pos- 
and joy [MM welfare should likewise find value in the ma- _ sible to improve interracial practices in any — 
jologists, “terials which Deutsch has skillfully assembed. ; of community, granted the will and the knowl 


sarich to do so. One might suggest a further 
rnivores- - Doctors of Infamy: The Story of the Nazi _ study to ascertain why the Y.W.C.A. has always — aa 
our Medical Crimes. By ALEXANDER MITscHER- = mere. the Y.M M.C.A. 
M.D., and FRED MIELKE. 
ij Henry ‘Schuman, 1949. pp. $3. 00. Resettlement of Displaced 
~ Persons in the United States. By FRA RANK — 


— 


to live 


really startling and sensational aspects 
this intentionally sensationalistic report lie 
‘not so much in its morbid descriptions of sadis- American Unity, 1949. 40 pp. 75 cents. 
tic activities of certain Nazified German phy- = useful handbook of legal and technical 
-sicians, but rather in the fact that the behavior _ information concerning the requirements and | 
of those whose antics are here documented was administration of the Displaced Persons Act of 


deen condoned and approved by a substantial part 1948. The text of the Act is included in an : 
ough the of the German medical profession. Thus it ap- — _ appendix. While designed primarily for the use i 
retation- pears that the norms which for 2,000 years have - of local social and civic agencies, the publica- - 
is pre- prescribed a humanitarian code of behavior for 7 tion will be valuable to students « of immigra- ; 
nge, are welfare of society were swiftly rejected by these 
inciples. German doctors in “favor of the promise of Communications Research, 1948-1949. : 
prob- super-human power offered adherants to a per- by PAUL F. LAZARSTELD and Frank N. STAN- 
ensions. verted political ideology. The fact, reported Ton. I New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. = 
ndmark elsewhere, that the authors, under political pres- xviii, 332 pp. $4.50. 
erits. It sure, tried to prevent the book’s publication in — * Here is required reading for all specialists in 

n. Each the United States claiming “we drew the wrong x communications. Parts of it, moreover, can be 

d bibli- conclusions” indicates that the danger of such recommended to the general social scientist. fig? 

antidote prostitution has not passed with the War. Im- Three major sections—“American Mass Me- 

particu- plications should be drawn concerning the in Action,” “Progress in Communications 

eld and | flict faced by professional functionaries in every _ Research,” and “Mass Media Abroad”—provide _ 


country between identifying their interests with a framework for the eight articles contributed by . 
_ the greater society to which their professions are various authors. Included are studies of comic “ql 


“dedicated and | yielding to the attractions of books and tadio charac- 
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of the radio audience; ‘the “role” “tole” of the y Pres, 
newspaper in the community; magazine reading; 1949. viii, 200 pp. 00. = 


reactions to prejudiced cartoons; communication list of the half important 
> behavior and influence in a local community ; and books of the twentieth century almost certainly 
= 


broadcasting i should include Kokutai No Hongi, the latest 
2 Special mention should be made of three of and (it is to be hoped) the most short-lived of 
studies. “The Analysis of Deviant Cases the “sacred books of the East.” Compiled offi. 

: in Communication Research” and “Patterns of cially and first issued by the Bureau of Thought © 
Influence” (the latter by Merton) should be of — Control of the Japanese Ministry of Education 
‘interest to all social scientists by reason of their — e 1937, it laid down the ultra-nationalistic lines 
theoretical discussions. And the study of ‘ ‘Do- of belief, conduct, and internal policy generally | 
_ mestic Broadcasting in the U.S.S.R.” is prob- for the Japanese people during the testing time 
ably the finest analysis of that subject yet pub- a of war. It was specifically banned by SCAP, in 
lished. = == December 1945, as a part of the wider pro. 
Yet the volume is not without fault. Some = on State Shinto. 
of the studies seem pretentiously “scientific,” ad _ Based in large part on the mystical, “poetic. 
and the omission of any material on motion _ mythology of the Japanese Imperial Family 

pictures must be deplored. These, however, are derived from Kojiki, Nihon-shoki (Nihongi), 
minor deficiencies when compared to the genu- Dai Nihon-shi, Imperial Rescripts, and poetry, 
whele. it sets forth a blatantly ethnocentric national 
‘ philosophy which is its own justification. Nu- 
and the Mores. By JANet AGNES between ideology 
— “our national 
‘individualism,” display the anxiety over any 
a is difficult to make a critical appraisal of weakening of ” national integration. A more 
this volume, for it uses theoretical sociology in thoroughgoing statement of the charter of 
a discussion that is avowedly directed toward jingoism would be difficult to imagine. ea 7 
"personnel workers and educators. Patterns of _ The editor’s introduction, textual footnotes, 
_ college life are described, with special emphasis and seven appendices provide useful aids in 
e the structure and function of groups that — understanding not only the document itself but 


z= the campus community. Students, fac- also its relations to the language, to religion, to 


ulty, and administration receive their due, along education, and to the present military — 
To people in academic life, some of this will 
be painfully familiar. To non-sociologists and a harter of the United Nations: : Commentary 
people outside the colleges, the book will prob- fy and Documents. Second and Revised Edition. 
ably bring new insights and understanding. In Letanp M. Goopricx and Epvarp Ham. 
that sense, there is something of genuine value a sro. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1949. 
things: the indiscriminate conceptual |The first edition, published in 1946, was pre- 
borrowings from their field; the paucity of con- pared before the United Nations Organization 


crete data (which, perhaps, may not be a fault — had begun to function. This revised edition in- 
corporates the experience which the various 
I 


of the author); and curious terms and usages 
‘such as “cultural mores” (what other kinds are _— organs of the United Nations have had since p 
_— there?). Thus while the book may have a cer- then. The main part of the book is organized C 

in the following form: the text of a particular 


_ tain educational and administrative value, soci- 
aie of the charter, ‘followed by a brief dis 


_ ologists are likely to feel that the author has 
~ Jearned the language of sociology without gain- cussion of its background and analyses of its 
- jmtent and practice. The commentary on the 


_ ing much of its meaning. 
articles on international economic and social 


Kokutai No Hongi: Cardinal Principles of the cooperation describes the substantial progress 


; o* National Entity of Japan. Translated by made in the coordination of the policies of the 
_ Joun OWEN GAUNTLETT and edited with an United Nations Organization and of the spe- 
HAtt. oe agencies, such as the Food and Agricul- 
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ture the World Health will perhaps be most interested in the 


ganization. Also of interest are the articles on on international cooperation in the economic wae 

nportant ‘the trusteeship system which purports “to ol and social fields. It consists mainly of texts of 

certainly mote the political, economic, social and the rani concerning the various international | 


e latest tional advancement of the inhabitants of the organizations on refugees and displaced persons, 


trust territories.” The book also contains the food and agriculture, relief and rehabilitation, 


on, (Listing of a publication below « does not not preclude its subsequent review) 


text of select bibliography, an in- educational, scientific cultural work, 

Thought dex of references to articles, and a regular index. The texts are actually “carefully. ‘selected ex- 

ducation cerpts from the original, but reference is always 

tic lines ar and Peace Aims of a _ given to the source of the entire text. The chief 

Volume IT, 1943- UISE = of the book lies in its bibliography which 

ing time _—-Houpors. Boston: Wor eace “eel lists bulletins, reports, and other publications of 

CAP, in 1945: Ixv, PP. $6. 00. _ organizations. Editorial notes, a list of names, 

der pro- 


+= 


Pérez. Hilea Magdalenesa: bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 

Prospeccién Econémica del Valle Tropical del Rio 
specially } Magdalena. Bogota: La Seccion de Publicaciones Conzn, Jerome B. Japan’s Economy in War and — 7 
any de La Contraloria General de La Republica, en Minneapolis, Minn.: University 
A more Los Talleres de La Imprenta Nacional, 1949. 191 & _ of Minnesota Press, 1949. xix, 545 pp. $7.50. : 
irter of No price indicated. Couumr, K. G. The Inheritance of Values. (The 


BLANCHE, ERNEST E, You Can’t Win: Facts and ‘oe Sociological ‘Review, Vol. Section Eight, 


otnotes, Fallacies About Gambling. Washington, D.C.: 1948.) Ledbury, Herefordshire, England: Le 
‘aids in Public Affairs Press, 1949. 155 pp. $2 ‘Play House Press, 1948. pp. 07-112. 15. 

self but Bocve, Don J. The Structure of the Metropolitan [Tue CoMMITTEE ON PuBLIc DEBT Poticy.] | Our 
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